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he commercial aspect is largely incidental in 
the history of Will & Baumer church-candle 
manufacture. From the first, we have approached our task 
with sincere respect for the ultimate end, striving always to 
make candles worthy of their function. To that end the most 
exacting science, painstaking craftsmanship and finest candle- 
making materials are employed. Purity and_ performance, 
simplicity and grace are our firm prerequisites. Will & Baumer 
has never been directed wholly by commercial considerations, 
but rather by a higher concept of quality . . . a concept focused 
on the standards of the Church for more than a century. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





—_—_ 


Catholic Publishing 


Eprtor: I would like to express my compli- 
ments on the article in the Feb. 16 AMER- 
ica, “Picture of Catholic Publishing,” by 
Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. It was very 
well done. 

It was a little disappointing to observe, 
however, that Crawley and Co. was not 
mentioned in the article. Having published 
and distributed nearly 1.25 million Catholic 
books since 1954, we feel we have made 
some contribution to Catholic publishing in 
America. 

I look forward to seeing more fine articles 
like the aforementioned in AMERICA. 
New York, N. Y. Joun J. CRAWLEY 

President 


Epiror: My congratulations on the fine 
article in AMerica, Feb. 16, 1957: “Pic- 
ture of Catholic Publishing,” by Fr. Harold 
C. Gardiner. 

Sometimes one hears adverse remarks 
when a general firm puts out a Catholic 
book and it becomes a best-seller. Why did 
not this Catholic author, people say, have 
his book published by a strictly Catholic 
house? Which would be better for the great- 
er glory of God, to have 100,000 copies 
sold by a general firm or 5,000 by a Catholic 
house? What would people say to that? 

(Rev.) W. HErsst, s.pD.s. 
Menominee, Mich. 


Refugees on Social Order 


Epiror: Fr. LaFarge’s report, “What the 
Young Hungarians Want” (Am. 2/9), deals 
with problems of decisive importance, not 
only for Hungarians but for all those un- 
fortunate peoples who came under the 
totalitarian rule of communism. . 

Statements made by Russian emigrants 
with whom I came in contact in Germany 
after World War II dealt with the same 
basic problems which Fr. LaFarge’s report 
brings to our attention. . . . They also were 
concerned with finding and establishing ef- 
fective constitutional restraints, not only on 
political but also on economic powers. After 
having been denied the equivalent of our 
“civil rights,” they were quite anxious to 
see them constitutionally protected. 

But by the same token, they realized the 
need to limit the exercise of these individual 
rights by considerations of the social in- 
terest and the common good. Therefore, a 
return to the status quo ante did not attract 
many of these people, in spite of, or because 
of, their complete opposition to the atheist 
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and totalitarian concepts of communism. 
There is some justification for their con- 
viction that the former system was also 
quite removed from the concept of the 
common good. ... 
Eric WALDMAN 
Assistant Professor 
of Political Science 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


More on Fluoridation 


Eprror: After reading the article “Facts on 
Fluoridation,” by H. Trendley Dean, I am 
convinced that the author presented only 
one side of the situation. .. . 

You owe it the public to present another 
side of the story than the one by Dr. Dean. 
Please do so without delay. 

(Miss) E. OAKLAND 
New York, N. Y. 


Protestant View 


Eprror: The article by Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn in your March 2 issue on “Catholie 
and Protestant on the Continent” is an in- 
teresting commentary, but I fear the author 


has mixed his knowledge of the Continent 
with an ignorance of the United States. 
When he interprets American Protestant 
life in terms of the “liberal vs. fundamental- 
ist” dichotomy, he is missing the mainstream 
of Protestant thought in mid-20th century. 
He is at least 20 years behind the times. . . . 

Ratpeu P. Norton 
Danville, Ill. 


Blacklisting 


Eprror: Anent Rev. John R. Connery, S. J.’s 
provocative article on “The Morality of 
Blacklisting” (Am. 2/16), I regret to note 
that there is another side to this ugly coin. 

A fine Catholic with whom I am ac- 
quainted and who does professional acting 
both on Broadway and TV has long com- 
plained about the treatment Catholics and 
other avowed anti-Communists have re- 
ceived at the hands of certain pink-tinged 
liberals who take advantage of whatever 
theatrical position of authority they may 
have to create a sort of “blacklisting in re- 
verse,” and thereby enhance the Moscow 
line. 

(Mr.) JAMES R. vON MEYSENBUG, S.J. 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor: I should like to congratulate AMER- 
Ica and to commend Fr. Connery for the 
application of common sense and sound 








Moral theology volumes ready .. . 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS, 1 ano 
VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE, v 


A. M. HENRY, O.P., EDITOR 


Both volumes of The Theology Library probe into the live area of theo- 
logical thought in search of answers to modern moral problems. With 
emphasis on positive theology, these volumes consider the nature of a 
free act, the nature of law and authority, the influence of grace in the 
human act, and the positive development of human and supernatural 


virtues. 


Vol. III, 464pp—$6.50 
Vol. IV, 792pp—$8.75 


An illustrated guide for sex instruction 


ACCENT ON PURITY 


JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C. 


Accent on Purity gives parents, teachers and priests a handy outline 
course for sex instruction complete with 28 illustrations of human growth 


and reproduction and an up-to-date bibliography. Revised edition. 


$1.50 


At all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Dear Letter-Writers: 


We often joyfully remark, here at AMeErica, on the fact 
that so many of our readers regularly share with us their 
opinions, comments, commendations and criticisms, We 
want your letters. We are glad they are so numerous. We 
select, print and publish just as many of them as we can. 

Would you care to have a few suggestions about how to 
write a letter for publication? Do I hear an eager Yes? 
Well, then... . 


p> Remember that your letter is addressed, not merely 
to the editor, but to all the readers of America. Try to 
make it of interest and value to a wide circle of people. 
If you are writing to us in, order to express agreement 
or disagreement with something we have published, at- 
tempt to add something of your own to the discussion 
of the question at issue. You may have had an experi- 
ence which confirms or disproves what we said. You may 
have found a real or apparent conflict between two of 
our editorials. Tell us about it. Don’t simply agree or 
disagree, Throw some light. 


p When you have finished your first draft, enter humbly 
into the secret places of your heart and ask yourself frankly 
whether you would print this letter if you were editor. 
Is it too long (like this one)? Does it come quickly to the 
point? Is it as clear as you can make it? 


p> We have a special problem with long letters. Our space 
is limited. If there are going to be a lot of speeches at a 
Communion breakfast, all must be short. It is much the 
same with letters. We like to print as many as possible. 
So they should be relatively brief to begin with, or else 
we shall have to cut them. The editor who cuts your letter 
is conscientiously trying to get across to readers what he 
thinks you mean. Why not work a little longer over your 
draft until you are convinced that you are yourself convey- 
ing to them what you know you mean? 


pA bit of originality on the part of a letter-writer often 
occasions the publication of his letter rather than some- 
one else’s. He demonstrates his cunning by previously 
observing, and meticulously following, the form used in 
our correspondence page (exact reference at the outset 
to issue, title, page, full name of author, etc.). The artful 
writer will also type his letter. The remarkably shrewd 
one will not merely double-space his manuscript; he will 
triple-space it, and leave wide, wide margins. Of course, 
when well spaced and provided with large margins, legible 
handwritten letters are quite acceptable, and their authors, 
too, get high marks for a wholesome kind of guile. 

Like your letters to America, this letter is meant to be 
constructive in its implied criticism. We want to hear from 
you, fairly often—though perhaps not quite so often as we 
did for a time from one avid reader, who averaged four 
or five letters to AMERICA each week, until she finally con- 
fessed sadly that her avocation was interfering with the 
housework. Gratefully and cordially yours 


CHavlin th. devs, 


Ep1ror-1IN-CHIEF 
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moral principle to the problem of black. 
listing. 

It is gratifying to see that not everycae 
who concerns himself with the civil-rig ats 
issue is content with mere lip service to 
the very pertinent and fundamental moral 
principle that the common good is to be 
preferred to a private good. 

(Rev.) Cietrus HEALy, s.j. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Invitation to Tito 


Eprror: .. . Nobody will deny the neces- 
sity of negotiating even with Communist 
dictators, with the purpose of safeguarding 
some common good. We don’t say that you 
can talk only to the fellow you agree with, 

What we insist on is this: an official re- 
ception in Washington of people like Tito 
is not only a question of changing tactical 
problems. It also involves many grave moral 
considerations. To quote Pius XI about 
his readiness to negotiate with the devil 
( Washington Front, 2/16) is incorrect and 


misleading. . . . It does not refer to a public 
reception in some decent metropolis for 
such as Tito. (Rev.) CHARLES KAMBER 


Lynch, Nebr. 


Eprror: It seems to me that Fr. Parsons 
misses the point of the protests against 
Tito’s visit. As one of the protestors I can 
assure him I am not opposed to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s sitting down to talk things over 
with anyone (even the devil), if it will help 
the world situation. 

Where in the world is the comparison be- 
tween the sending of an envoy by Pius XI 
to treat with Mussolini on a matter of 
Church-State relations and the President of 
the United States paying personal court to 
such as Tito? 

(Rev.) Tos. F. O’Connor, s.s,J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tragedy and Despair 


Eprror: Hugh Dickinson’s thought-provok- 
ing article “Providence As Irony” (Am. 
2/23) leads to a further observation. ... 

Tragedy, it seems, should arm against the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. But 
pagan tragedy and Christian tragedy pro- 
vide different armor. The pagan armor is 
patience: it blunts the arrows so that their 
wounds, foreseen, may not smart so much. 
The Christian armor is faith: it transforms 
the arrows of inimical fortune into darts of 
love. 

And Love uses different approaches. . . . 
Thus the Christian reader is able to achieve 
an ever deeper realization of God’s myster- 
ious plan, according to the level of his 
own spiritual development. 

(Rev.) Paut HiispAte, S.J. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
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Current Comment 





—_— 


The Franco Interview 


For anyone disposed to study it with 
sympathy and with an effort at insight, 
the March 17 New York Times ques- 
tion-and-answer interview with Gener- 
alissimo Franco sheds light on today’s 
Spain, her problems and her prospects. 

Spain is on the move. The recent 
shift in the Franco ministries has been 
variously interpreted, but we shall be 
surprised if events do not prove it to 
have been an attempt to solve certain 
of Spain’s deep-seated social problems. 
The changes that come, of course, will 
be effected in the Spanish manner. 
Constitutional development in coming 
years, the Caudillo said, will “remain 
subject to our traditions and to the im- 
perative factors of our character.” He 
predicted “more liberties for loyal and 
constructive political criticism.” These 
liberties, however, are to be encouraged 
within the framework of “our national 
institutions.” 

News that the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on March 18 unanimously 
approved a resolution urging Spain’s 
admission to Nato followed General 
Franco’s statement that Spain has al- 
ways felt herself to be an integral part 
of Europe and “as such has sought to 
serve the common good.” The fact that 
her advances were not welcomed after 
World War II, when she sought to 
clarify her relations with Britain, will 
not now prevent her from “studying 
in a spirit of good will the question of 
her entry into international organiza- 
toms, 2s.” 


...and Mutual Trust 


General Franco’s comment on the so- 
called Eisenhower Doctrine is worthy 
of study by U. S. officials, whose con- 
cern it is at this time to help ease Spain 
into fuller participation in international 
affairs. The problem of the Mideast, 
Franco said, is the problem of “mutual 
trust.” We must deal with the very 
same problem in Spain. Those who treat 
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with Spain would do well to ponder 
this excerpt from the interview: 

We would like to be better un- 
derstood and liked by our foreign 
friends, but if this must be 
achieved through danger to our 
own peace and revival, we must 
renounce it. 

In Spain we are dealing with an an- 
cient, proud and honorable people. This 
must never be forgotten, if mutual 
trust between us is to endure. 


Father James M. Gillis 


When the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., took over the editorship of the 
Catholic World in October, 1922, he 


announced two cardinal points of pol-, 


icy. The monthly would be thoroughly 
modern in style and spirit; not despis- 
ing the past, but “letting the dead bury 
the dead.” “Furthermore,” he declared, 
“we are—not only by accident of birth, 
but by conviction—Americans.” And he 
thoroughly disbelieved those who 
thought the world was going on the 
rocks. 

Through the fruitful years of his 
editorship, Father Gillis stayed faith- 
ful to this original platform. He was 
passionately concerned with all the 
problems of the modern world, as long 
as they affected the good of souls, and 
discoursed upon them in his broadcasts, 
syndicated columns and his nine pub- 
lished books. Among his many cultural 
initiatives, he was a co-founder of the 
Catholic Book Club. His uncompromis- 
ing moral sense made him an outspoken 
pioneer in the Catholic interracial 
movement. 

Events of recent decades robbed 
Father Gillis’ spirit of some of its for- 
mer buoyant optimism, so that he came 
to find it easier to declare what was 
wrong rather than what was “right” 
with the world. But his reflections only 
deepened his sense of priestly dignity. 
Probably no single individual of our 
time was so widely and _ intimately 
known among his fellow clergy as was 
Father Gillis. The stately tributes paid 


to the reverend and beloved person of 
Father Gillis at his death on March 14, 
1957 were fitting for this dean of our 
nation’s Catholic editors. His apostolic 
devotion has set a lasting example for 
future followers. 


People on Wheels 


Barbara Ward, talking to an educa- 
tional conference March 5 in Chicago, 
hinted that the Western world is too 
preoccupied with its “mobility.” By put- 
ting car sales and highway construction 
ahead of schools, universities and hospi- 
tals, the British author and economist 
remarked, we tend to make mobility the 
first of our values. Moreover, we pay 
our salesmen and engineers far better 
than our teachers.. 

The merest glance at the 1956 edition 
of Automobile Facts and Figures (Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., New Cen- 
ter Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.) is enough 
to convince anyone that at least our 
part of the globe is really on wheels. 
Of the world’s 96 million cars, trucks 
and buses, 19.6 million are in Europe, 
1.8 million in South America and 67.7 
million in Central and North America. 
There are 62.7 million in the United 
States alone, where in 1955 some 75.7 
million drivers clocked a record of 583 
billion miles of travel. 

What is the auto age doing to us? 
We know that hourly holocausts on our 
highways are a staggering and still 
unsolved problem. But what effect is 
the auto having on those of us who 
survive? Do we move restlessly around 
far more than we should? What is con- 
stant auto riding doing to health? Up 
to a point, mobility is a fine thing. But 
with so many of us on wheels these 
days, it seems a good idea occasionally 
to ask ourselves where we are going, 
after all. 


On Talent Searching 


What is talent searching? As defined 
by Charles A. Langmuir, of the Psy- 
chological Corporation, it is “identify- 
ing the college-able pupils whose ideas 
do not include the thought of higher 
education, and guiding them into col- 
lege channels.” 

Why search for talent? “To salvage 
the able youngsters now lost to higher 
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education,” says John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
in his annual report for 1956. The pur- 
pose is to ensure “a steady flow into our 
leadership ranks of wise, liberally edu- 
cated men and women with the creativ- 
ity and sense of values which the fu- 
ture demands.” 

Where shall we search for them? Ev- 
erywhere, and particularly where tal- 
ent is now most neglected—namely, in 
the undereducated groups—the largest 
of which is that of the Negroes. If Ne- 
groes all over the country were edu- 
cated to the level of whites in the 
North, the number of high school grad- 
uates would jump tremendously—from 
a 1950 total of 65,000 to 158,000 an- 
nually, says Eli Ginzberg, in his book 
The Negro Potential. 

How find Negro talent? Through the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students, working through 
carefully graded steps in school and 
community. In his report, “Blueprint for 
Talent Searching,” Richard L. Plaut, 
executive driector of NSSFNS (6 East 
82nd St., New York, N. Y.), describes 
the remarkable success of its Southern 
Project in unearthing America’s “hidden 
manpower.” 

With What Means? Still too scant for 
the big job. Much more is needed in 
order to “replace the slag heap of the 
uneducated by the rich stockpile of 
trained manpower.” 

When? The sooner the better. 


Accidents and Compensation 


Perhaps because they are deemed 
less newsworthy, accidents on the job 
attract less attention than the slaughter 
on the highways. A good many people 
can rattle off figures on traffic accidents, 
but how many know, for instance, that 
last year 14,300 men and women lost 
their lives providing us with goods and 
services; that 81,700 were permanently 
disabled; that nearly 2 million suffered 
temporary disabilities? 

At first sight these figures suggest 
that safety campaigns in industry and 
on the farm, in trade and transportation 
are lagging badly. Actually, they are 
not. Public authorities, with the earnest 
cooperation of employers and unions, 
continue their ceaseless efforts to cut 
the toll of modern progress. Though the 
number of on-the-job accidents and fa- 
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talities was slightly higher last year 
than in 1955, there was, in view of the 
rise in employment, a slight year-to-year 
improvement. But the room for im- 
provement remains enormous. 

So, we might add, does the room for 
improvement in the various State sys- 
tems of workmen’s compensation. Sev- 
eral years ago the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance revealed that 
the State’s maximum monthly allowance 
for a family of five on relief was $38 
more than its workmen’s compensation 
pay for a family of the same size. (And 
workmen’s compensation is insurance, 
on which employers pay premiums.) 
The Federal Social Security Admini- 
stration said in 1954 that “workmen’s 
compensation is probably leaving un- 
met, on the average, about two-thirds 
of the wage loss in temporary disability 
cases.” This sorry situation, which af- 
flicts the families of so many bread- 
winners, remains substantially un- 
changed today. 


* How Scarce Is Money? 


If one listens to the home-building 
industry, which is off to the poorest 
start since 1949, money these days is 
really tight. Almost to a man the build- 
ers attribute their woes to a dwindling 
supply of mortgage credit. 

The deep gloom in the home-build- 
ing field is not shared, however, by the 
treasurers of big corporations. These 
gentlemen seem to be having little diffi- 
culty in raising hundreds of millions of 
dollars for industrial expansion. Dur- 
ing the first two months of the year, 
they sold to the public close to a billion 
dollars’ worth of common stock and 
convertible debentures. Possibly never 
before has so much investment money 
been so readily forthcoming. 

This flurry of activity in the financial 
marts suggests two conclusions. In the 
first place, money is tight today only 
in a relative sense. It is tight, that is, 
solely for those whose credit rating is 
low or who are unable or unwilling to 
pay the going price. In the second 
place, the charge that high personal in- 
come taxes have weakened initiative 
and dried up sources of investment 
capital becomes harder than ever to 
prove. Even after allowance is made 
for the growing role of insurance com- 
panies, pension funds and other insti- 





tutional investors in the money markets, 
it appears that many individuals, de- 
spite crushingly high tax rates, still have 
both the money and the will to invest, 
It may be remembered that this was 
also the conclusion of a famous study 
published several years ago by the 
Harvard Business School. 

According to some the real danger in 
all this is that, whereas tight money 
and high taxes hurt small enterprise 
badly, they are scarcely more than an 
inconvenience to big business. 


Press Nails Prejudice 


Bigotry cannot easily flourish under 
the full light of publicity, and the timely 
exposure of the facts is often sufficient 
to checkmate a campaign of bias and 
prejudice. The Catholic press is in a 
particularly advantageous position to 
effect this form of exposure. In one re- 
cent week end, two instances of this ap- 
peared in our diocesan press. 

The readers of the March 15 Catholic 
Virginian learned that a certain minister 
had circularized the (mostly non-Cath- 
olic) advertisers of that diocesan week- 
ly. The letter contained 1) an attack on 
the Catholic Church, and 2) a blank 
form seeking donations for the notorious 
POAU-—Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church 
and State. The poor advertiser who had 
bought commercial advertising space 
for purely business reasons was thus 
given the opportunity to “redeem” him- 
self by a contribution. This veiled at- 
tempt at blackmail is one more item 
in the long indictment of POAU. 

The other case is more important be- 
cause it concerns the violations of the 
standards of good journalism by pre- 
sumably reputable daily newspapers. 
The March 14 Catholic Transcript of 
Hartford devastatingly analyzed the 
shoddy reporting done by local organs 
on the bus-transportation hearings in 
the Connecticut Legislature. It showed 
how the two dailies had violated the 
elementary canons of objective report- 
ing. “Who, after this,” it asked very 
pointedly, “can believe anything in 
their columns?” 

We doubt that the Hartford papers 
will lapse into that sin again. We doubt, 
too, that POAU will again tip its hand 
the way it did in Virginia. But the work 
of turning a spotlight on dubious tac- 
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tics is never done. One of the vital 
roles of the Catholic press is to pub- 
licize prejudice and bigotry wherever 
they are found. 


Toward Decent Reading 


The Censorship Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council keeps 
readers posted on movements, local and 
State, legal and otherwise, to curtail the 
dissemination of “indecent” literature. 
One such operation that engages a ma- 
jor share of the Bulletin’s attention is 
the National Office for Decent Litera- 
ture, conducted from Chicago under 
mandate from the American hierarchy. 
In its criticisms of the NODL campaign, 
the Bulletin has frequently asked why 
the NODL does not accentuate the pos- 
itive by recommending good _ pocket- 
size books instead of merely listing 
disapproved reading. 

The NODL has now happily met that 
challenge. A recently issued booklet, 
List of Acceptable Pocket-Size Books 
for Youth, contains approximately 500 
titles under headings that run from 
“Americana” through “Crafts, Hobbies” 
and “Fiction” to “Music,” “Science” and 
“Sports.” The purpose of the list, states 
the introduction, is not only “to make 
known to young readers (and perhaps 
some older ones as well) a number of 
good books that are available to them,” 
but also “to encourage those publishers, 
and they are in the majority, who try 
to bring books of merit to potential 
readers.” There is in this list “a book to 
open almost any door about which the 
reader is curious.” 

It-is true that the newsstands are 
flooded today with very questionable 
reading matter. It is also true, as the 
booklet remarks, that “never before has 
it been so easy to develop the reading 
habits which enable one to live a fuller 
life.” The crusade of the NODL has 
taken a fine forward step in this em- 
phasis on the positive. 


National Science Foundation 


A year ago we reported (Am. 
4/14/56, p. 47) that 17 students in 11 
Catholic colleges and universities had 
received predoctoral fellowship awards 
from the National Science Foundation. 
(There were 775 such awards made in 
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1956.) Also noted was the fact that 105 
students in 45 Catholic colleges had 
been honorably mentioned. 

On March 15 NSF again published its 
list of winners. This time, of a total of 
845 fellowship awards 19 go to 17 men 
and two women (both nuns) in 12 
Catholic colleges and universities. Only 
two colleges have more than one win- 
ner: Notre Dame boasts seven, Spring 
Hill College, Mobile, Ala., two. 

Honorably mentioned in 1957 are 142 
students in 51 Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities—112 men and 30 women. 
Notre Dame again leads the pack with 
22 such mentions; Manhattan College 
in New York City is second with 11; 
tied for third place are Fordham Uni- 
versity and Boston College, with 9 
each. 

An NSF honorable mention is no 
small achievement. The names of these 
“highly qualified individuals” will be 
circulated to graduate-school deans all 
over the country. Such a recommenda- 
tion will doubtless lead in many cases to 
fellowships and scholarships awarded 
by universities or by other foundations. 

Though some Catholic institutions 
have been showing up each year in the 
list of NSF awards, many others have 
yet to make their mark. In general, 
while some progress has been made, it 
is still true that we have a long way to 
go and no reason to be complacent. 


Seato and Indonesia 


The Seato Alliance, formed in 1954 
in the aftermath of the Communist vic- 
tory in Vietnam, has been effective up 
to a point. That was the judgment of 
the recent meeting of the Seato coun- 
cil of Ministers held in Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, March 10-13. 

Certainly the atmosphere in South- 
east Asia, the region Seato is designed 
to protect from Communist aggression, 
is less tense than it was three years 
ago. Red China shows no signs of em- 
barking on new military ventures. 

The threat of subversion, however, 
still exists. As the Seato Council recog- 
nized, the Reds have shifted their pol- 
icies “from the open threat of force to 
the more flexible tactics of non-violent 
penetration.” The eight-member alli- 
ance, which includes the three Asian 
nations of Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines, pledged closer economic 


and cultural cooperation to combat 
Communist infiltration. 

Unfortunately, the outcome of Asia’s 
cold war does not depend on Seato 
alone. Indonesia, the island-chain on 
Seato’s southern flank, is disintegrating 
under the impact of political and ec- 
onomic discontent. President Sukarno 
stiill seems determined to bring Com- 
munists into the Government. If his 
aims are realized, then—Seato or no 
Seato—the rest of Southeast Asia is in 
serious trouble. 


Health Plan in Canada 


“We need more exact health infor- 
mation,” wrote Fr. Gordon George, S.]., 
then an associate editor of AMERICA, in 
our issue of Feb. 14, 1953. “Until we 
get it,” he added, “our great debate” 
about U. S. health needs and resources 
will remain “up in the air.” 

Now back in his native land as rector 
of the Jesuit seminary in Toronto, Fr. 
George has given us some news about 
health information in Canada. The 
Toronto Globe and Mail for Feb. 18 
discussed the recently issued ninth re- 
port of the Canadian Sickness Survey 
of 1950-51—“the most thorough medi- 
cal checkup any nation has ever under- 
gone.” G and M’s summing up of the 
report’s findings was: “Money may not 
buy good health, but illness is a lot 
worse without it.” 

A survey of 10,000 Canadian famil- 
ies had shown that in those with in- 
comes from $3,000 up, the average per- 
son was incapacitated by sickness for 
10 days a year. In the under-$1,500 
families the average was 18 days a 
year. Some 10 per cent of each group 
were admitted to hospital in any given 
year; but the better-off people aver- 
aged a 14-day stay, as against 25 days 
for the less well off, 

Canada’s interest in the health of 
its people is not merely academic. In 
January, 1956 the Federal Government 
offered to share with the Provinces the 
costs of a nation-wide “hospital-care in- 
surance program.” Last month the On- 
tario government published its hospi- 
tal-care proposals “within the context 
of the Federal offer.” Ontario contains 
4.5 million of Canada’s 14-million pop- 
ulation. An Ottawa-Ontario agreement 
will practically ensure adoption of a hos- 
pital-care program by all of Canada. 
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Educators Go to Arden House 


Stately Arden House, high in the rolling patroon 
country of the Hudson River, was the scene, March 
10-12, of a national conference on one of today’s 
thorniest problems: religion and public education. 
The committee on religion and education of the 
American Council on Education sponsored this 
meeting to assist it in formulating policy. 

No papers were read. Preliminaries out of the 
way, it took only minutes before the opening dis- 
cussion had flushed the main problems. The 65 
conferees—veteran superintendents, competent his- 
torians and professors of education, able teach- 
ers and experienced bureaucrats—worked round- 
the-clock in general sessions and in smaller table- 
groups. Seven “homework” papers had been in 
the delegates’ hands for several weeks prior to the 
conference. 

The conference centered its energies, first, on 
the question of religious factors in the teaching of 
history; second, on the present aptness of the 1947 
and 1953 ACE published reports on religion and 
public education. 

There was full agreement that an objective treat- 
ment of religious persons, ideals, movements and 
scenes integral to American and world history 
forms a natural part of the curriculum. It was 
agreed that to avoid or de-emphasize these in 
public education, because of their delicate nature 
or because of an obsession with the “wall” of 
separation between Church and State, would be 
to mutilate the educative process. 

Several of the “homework” papers demonstrated 
step-by-step procedures for teaching in this inte- 
gral way. Coming in for particular praise was the 
thoughtful paper of Sr. Mary Nona, O.P., presi- 
dent of Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart 
at Madison, Wis., which described the teaching of 
religious aspects of American history on the ele- 
mentary level. It was the consensus that teacher- 
training institutions and local school systems should 
undertake experiments in this area. A study of 
present history-textbook inadequacies and the 
preparation of “integral”-type texts were urged. 

Turning to the broader question of the present 
status of earlier ACE policy statements on reli- 
gion, the conference generally thought that they 
were still pertinent to public education. Religious 
illiteracy must not be allowed to develop through 
an attempt by the public schools to assume a 
“neutralist” position between believer and non- 
believer. There should be no attempt to make use 
of a “common-core” or “non-sectarian” approach. 
While the schools should maintain a climate 
friendly to religion, there should be no indoctrina- 





Fr. McCuuskey is an associate editor of AMERICA. 


tion in the pejorative sense, nor disparagement of 
the purely secular as such. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, committee chairman, 
pointed out the limitations that beset a policy 
statement intended for the entire nation. “The 
effort to construct a national procedural norm 
with respect to the vital and vexing issue we are 
here confronting,” he said, “has been a serious 
mistake.” He indicated how in practice a tradi- 
tion of strong local control is a powerful deter- 
minant in the making of school policy. 

His words were supported by Prof. Arthur E. 
Sutherland of the Harvard Law School, who said: 


The Federal Constitution, as interpreted in 
the McCollum case, and the State constitu- 
tions in all their variety, impose on public 
teaching limits more formidable in theory 
than they may be in practice. The great mul- 
titude of comparatively minor religious mani- 
festations which obtain in many grade and 
high schools probably thrive on local approval 
.... The practical impossibility of consistent 
and doctrinaire constitutional literalism in 
matters of Church and State throughout our 
Federal nation may be one of the curious 
benefits of the system. 


CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN 


Some discussants expressed disappointment that 
the conference did not take a stronger position on 
theism. There are here, however, conflicting prin- 
ciples which must be kept in balance. Any valid 
solution of the intricate problem of how to incul- 
cate a unifying system of moral and spiritual val- 
ues for the public school in our pluralistic society 
must recognize three factors: the liberty and pro- 
tection of the individual conscience; the demo- 
cratically expressed will of the majority; the rev- 
erence for a tradition which has contributed to 


America’s greatness. No single principle by itself © 


suffices to solve this delicate question. 

For example, the secularist argument that the 
“no establishment of religion” clause in the First 
Amendment means that theism must today be 
outlawed from public schools ignores both tradi- 
tion and majority right. “Neutrality” here is a 
misnomer. The adoption of a neutralist attitude is 
in reality a decision in favor of the minority of 
non-believers against the majority and against 
almost two centuries of tradition. 

The problem of the public school is to preserve 
and foster our tradition of belief (which is still 
fully acceptable to the great majority ), while pro- 
tecting the rights of any whose religious philosophy 
is not based on belief in a personal God. 

New. G. McCuiuskey 
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Washington Front 


Cut, Cut, Who Cuts the Budget? 





In January, the President sent the Congress a budget 
totaling $71.8 billion. Whereupon the following little 
drama ensued. 
PRESIDENT: I propose to spend $71.8 billion in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958. 

TREASURY SECRETARY HuMpuReEY (offstage): That 

budget’s too big! 
Bupcet Director BrunpaceE (offstage): That bud- 
get’s too big! 

Concress: (in chorus): This budget’s too big! It must 
be cut! Let’s go. 
PRESIDENT: I agree the budget’s too big. Let the Con- 
gress cut it, if it can. 
Concress (impishly): It's an Executive Budget, not 
ours. We hereby resolve that whereas the budget has 
been declared too big by the President, his Treasury 
Secretary and Budget Director, we hereby respectfully 
request the President to tell us where it can be cut. 
PRESIDENT (angrily): It’s the Congress that makes the 
appropriations, not we. All we can do is carry out the 
programs the Congress imposes on us, as economically 
as possible. We will cut spending to the bone all along 
the line. 
SeN. Harry F. Byrp (D., Va.) (aside): There are 24 
new programs in this budget which the Congress never 
heard of, and 14 others are enlarged. 


Underscorings 


Concress: Very well. We will cut 6 per cent from Sec- 
retary Humphrey’s budget and 26 per cent from the 
White House, including the Budget Bureau. 

(Exeunt omnes, with mixed noises. ) 


This veracious dialog (somewhat condensed) is 
not quite so frivolous as it sounds. It is very serious, but 
very complicated; and probably not well understood 
by the voting public. For instance, there is a vast dif- 
ference between a legislative budget as voted and the 
actual spending of appropriated funds. The President 
can, and will, withhold some of these latter until fiscal 
1959 and later, and claim a surplus of receipts over 
spending. 

Billions of appropriated funds go into “the pipeline,” 
especially in foreign aid and defense, and do not come 
up again as spending for two, three, four years. The 
present Administration inherited billions of this kind, 
spent them, and claimed a surplus, thus imitating the 
Democrats in Truman’s time. It’s a curious political 
game. 

It is complicated by the Congress, which collectively 
talks about economy but is individually spendthrift. 
Every State’s Representatives are for “economy,” at the 
expense of other States. But then begins “logrolling” 
(you vote for my project and I'll vote for yours). 

Nobody will know until about December just how 
much, in the mad rush to finish up in mid-July, the 
Congress has appropriated, or merely authorized itself 
to appropriate. Let the Treasury figure that out; Mr. 
Humphrey is pretty good at figuring. We will have a 
surplus in fiscal 1958 all right. WitFrip PARSONS 


Wis.). Of these, 677 are in the United 
States, 304 are in Canada and the re- 
mainder are in the Caribbean area and 





Alaska. Protestant groups in North 
America operate 268 credit unions. The 
total number of credit unions in North 
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FIRST U. S. JESUIT to work in Nor- 
way will be Fr. Richard M. Brackett, 
at present on the faculty of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. He will work 
in the Diocese of Oslo, at the invita- 
tion of Bishop James Mangers, S.M. 
Fr. Brackett has long been a student 
of Scandinavian affairs. In AMERICA’S 
issue of July 3, 1954, he sketched the 
history of the legal ban on Jesuits in 
Norway—a ban dating from the 17th 
century and rescinded only last No- 
vember. 


®MANLIO BROZIO, Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, will be pre- 
sented on April 7 with The Creighton 
University’s third annual award for dis- 
tinguished diplomatic service. Previous 
recipients have been Sr. José M. de 
Areilza, Spanish Ambassador (1956), 
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and Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler, West Ger- 
man Ambassador (1955). 


BTHE SACRED HEART PRO- 
GRAM, a 15-minute daily spiritual 
message originating from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is now broadcast 2,400 times 
a week by 862 radio stations through- 
out the world. A request for the pro- 
gram recordings came recently from 
an administrator of the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Canada-Alaska chain 
of radar stations. In charge of the pro- 
gram is Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., 
3700 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


BCREDIT UNIONS operated by 
Catholic parishes now total 1,021, ac- 
cording to the Credit Union National 
Association (Filene House, Madison 1, 


America is over 22,000, with a member- 
ship of 10 million. 


p CONVENT LIBRARIANS will be 
interested in A Spiritual Reading List 
for Sisters, a 39-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy available for 25¢ from the Fran- 
ciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


p> PHILADELPHIA’s Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, now in its 20th year, is 
organizing “Workdays.” On one Satur- 
day a month a group will meet for Mass 
and breakfast and then split up to visit 
various families and render them some 
particular service in their own homes. 
This may be e.g., painting a room, help- 
ing an overworked mother with her 
chores, or just cheering up a house- 
bound invalid. C& 
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Editorials 








Ramon Magsaysay 


The Philippine people are not alone as they mourn 
their beloved President Ramon Magsaysay, whose body 
was recovered from the crumpled wreck of a plane on 
March 17. With his death the entire free world has 
suffered the loss of an outstanding statesman. The 
routine flight from Cebu City to Manila, which ended in 
tragedy on a Philippine mountainside, cut short the 
still young life of one of the most dedicated figures to 
grace the postwar Asian political scene. 

Only 49 years of age when he died, Ramon Mag- 
saysay had already lead a full life. From a job as a 
$75-a-month bus mechanic in 1933, he rose in 20 years 
to the highest office his people had to offer. No mere 
politician, he staked his political career on the keen 
perception of the basic issue which confronts all of Asia 
today. Speaking before the National Press Club in 
Washington, D. C., on April 21, 1954, Philippine Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo defined that issue: 

Magsaysay is fighting for the salvation of his people. 

The issue, as he sees it, is not the danger of dis- 

union. . . . It is the disrupting influence of inter- 

national communism that Magsaysay sees as the 
great problem, the major threat to his people—be- 
cause he has fought the Communists and he knows 
what they want and what their program means. His 
devotion to the basic principle of serving his people 

is closely linked with his conviction that commu- 

nism constitutes the greatest threat to the people. 
Vigorously and intelligently anti-Communist, President 
Magsaysay knew that the evil could not be rooted out 
except by improving the conditions which made the 
people susceptible to Communist blandishments. To 
that end, in spite of the arduous duties attached to the 
Presidency, he made himself tirelessly accessible to all. 


In that same spirit of humane understanding Presi- 
dent Magsaysay broke the back of the Communist-led 
Huk revolt. To him the military campaign, begun in 
1950 when Mr. Magsaysay was Minister of Defense and 
concluded when he was President, was not enough, 
Democracy, he felt, had to have something to offer the 
discontented. “These people,” he stated after interview. 
ing a group of Huk prisoners, “were starving. Their 
families were hungry. All they knew was that they had 
to have something to eat.” He offered them land. The 
day when the last of the majority of the Huks came into 
the barrios and exchanged their guns for a parcel of 
land under their feet and a chance at normal freedom, 
may well have marked the turning point which saved 
the Philippines for the free world. 

At his death President Magsaysay was concentrating 
all his efforts on the economic development of the Is- 
lands. In his recent report to the Philippine Congress 
he stressed the strides made during his three years of 
office as President—the institution of land reform, the 
advances in social welfare, the improvement in farm 
techniques and the growth of cooperatives. During his 
term, he was able to report, manufacturing and farm 

‘production had increased by 30 per cent. 

It is often said that no man is indispensable, that the 
best of us can be replaced. The greatest tribute that can 
be paid to Ramon Magsaysay is to hope that his equal 
will be found. But, no matter who succeeds him, come 
the November elections, his loss will remain a tragedy. 
To the Philippine people, especially to the “little” man 
who wept unashamedly in the streets of Manila and in 
the barrios on March 17, and to Ramon Magsaysay’ 
bereaved family, the staff of America extends its sincere 
condolences. 


Teamsters in the Northwest 


Even though the star of the cast, President Dave Beck 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, has not 
yet appeared on the stage, the Senate probe of im- 
proper activities in the labor or management field has 
continued playing to capacity crowds and drawing rave 
notices. Scarcely a day has passed since the hearings 
started on February 26 when the best show in Washing- 
ton didn't hit the front pages. Up till now the climax 
was, of course, the arrest of James R. Hoffa, most power- 
ful of the Teamster vice presidents, for allegedly brib- 
ing one of the subcommittee’s employes. That got ban- 
ner headline treatment. 
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For the rest, Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the 
subcommittee, has been mainly intent on showing that 
Teamster leaders in the Northwest attempted to muscle 
in on lucrative rackets in Portland, Ore. His case ap- 
peared to rest largely, though not exclusively, on the 
colorful testimony of “Big Jim” Elkins, former boss of 
the city’s rackets with a record of brushes with the law 
as long as your arm. 

While the lurid story of gambling and prostitution, of 
bribery and wiretaps, of shady middlemen and ambi- 
tious politicians titillated and shocked the rest of the 
country, it was stale stuff in Portland itself. (A number 
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of the subcommittee’s witnesses were already under in- 
dictment back home. ) On March 15 Frank W. Brewster, 
impeccably dressed head of the Teamsters’ Western 
Conference and reputed mastermind of the plot to take 
over Portland, appeared before the subcommittee and 
solemnly swore that Elkins’ charges were “absolutely 
fantastic and completely untrue.” Even before he testi- 
fied, it had become clear to the subcommittee chairman, 
Sen. John L. McClellan, that somebody was lying. The 
Senator has asked the Justice Department to investigate 
ossibilities of perjury. 

Though the tenacious, hard-working Mr. Kennedy 
focused the spotlight mostly on Portland, he did move 
it around occasionally to pinpoint egregious lapses from 
the ideals of union leadership. Dues-paying rank-and- 
filers have already learned, for instance, that Mr. Brew- 
ster, who owns an expensive stable of horses, or did 
until a few weeks ago, once used union funds to trans- 
port a jockey and a horse trainer from Seattle to Los 
Angeles. They have learned about a check for $23,000 
assigned nebulously to “public relations.” They have 
heard of loans from union treasuries completely unre- 
lated to union business, and of boxes at race tracks paid 
for with union funds, 


None of these disclosures before the subcommittee 
matched, however, the story of high finance that Dave 
Beck told a nation-wide TV audience on March 17. Ap- 
pearing on the Columbia Broadcasting System’s “Face 
the Nation,” an unrepentant Mr. Beck admitted that 
over a six-year period he had borrowed, interest-free, 
$300,000 to $400,000 from the Western Conference of 
Teamsters for real-estate investments in Seattle. He re- 
paid the loans. Though the Teamster leader conceded 
that such loans, “as a general rule,” are not “good prac- 
tice,” he insisted that in his case there was nothing 
wrong with them. 

It would be highly improper at this time to pass 
judgment on the Teamster officials involved in the Port- 
land mess. They are entitled to their day in court. So 
for that matter is “Jimmy” Hoffa. There is no im- 
propriety, though, in suggesting—on the basis of their 
own testimony to date—that if some of these free-spend- 
ing, high-living Teamster officials are still devoted to 
the labor movement, they now have a fine opportunity 
to make a rich contribution to its well-being. This they 
can do by having the decency to resign forthwith the 
positions of trust and service they have so greedily ex- 
ploited. 


“Fascist” Schuschnigg 


It is hardly necessary for us to defend Prof. Kurt von 
Schuschnigg from charges recently made against him 
on a Southwest campus. His accuser’s failure to rally 
support, as well as the warm applause that greeted the 
distinguished Austrian exile, are in themselves sufficient 
indication of how baseless the protest was. The incident 
is now closed, but the peculiar mentality which pro- 
voked it deserves attention. 

The episode we allude to took place February 28 at 
Boulder, site of Colorado University. Professor von 
Schuschnigg, one-time Chancellor of pre-Nazi Austria 
and now on the faculty of St. Louis University, had 
been invited to speak at a forum in connection with 
Religion-in-Life Week. One faculty member, a visiting 
professor of sociology, refused to moderate the panel in 
which the former Chancellor was to speak. His reason? 
Schuschnigg has a “Fascist background.” 


VICTIM OF NAZIS 


Now ‘it so happens that when he was guiding the 
destinies of Austria, Kurt von Schuschnigg was no 
friend, admirer or imitator of either Hitler or Musso- 
lini. For this he paid with years of imprisonment in 
a concentration camp when the Nazis invaded and an- 
nexed Austria. But the Chancellor was an outspoken 
Catholic and sought to apply Christian principles of 
government and society. This was sufficient to bring 
upon him a torrent of abuse from those to whom any 
sort of Catholic influence in national affairs was an 
abomination. 

We saw that mentality here, in this country, during 
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the war. At that time the American people were 
systematically fed a picture of “clerical fascism” as a 
nightmare that could engulf postwar Europe if the 
Catholics were not held in check. Catholics—so went 
this line—are essentially reactionary, conservative, mon- 
archist, Fascist. Basically undemocratic, they were not 
to be trusted with any share in the reconstruction of 
Europe. 

It is fortunate that Konrad Adenauer, Robert Schu- 
man and the late Alcide de Gasperi were unknown 
during the war years: For the so-called “authorities” 
who had such a vogue in the press—and such influence 
in Washington—would have downgraded them, too, as 
reactionary Fascists, and anti-Semites to boot. These 
leaders of postwar Christian Democracy are men who 
derived their leadership from the same attachment to 
religion that has always been the mark of Kurt von 
Schuschnigg. The only difference is that they lived in a 
different political context and have, luckily for them, 
been more favored by circumstances. These men have 
made their indelible mark upon history as dauntless 
defenders of the free world. The American people 
have in the postwar years learned for themselves how 
dismally wrong were those who told us, in effect, that 
whenever you saw a European Catholic political leader 
you saw a Fascist. 

The subject of the Boulder panel concerned religion 
as a force in world politics. Perhaps the “crime” of 
Kurt von Schuschnigg has been precisely that he has 
always believed that we cannot separate religion from 
the course of nations. 
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The Movies: A Positive Plan 


Most Reverend William A. Scully 


Pictures which oversees the work of the Nation- 

al Legion of Decency, I have been keenly alert 
to the many recent discussions among Catholics about 
the Legion and its functions. At times, these discussions 
have produced echoes in the secular press. Many sound 
and constructive views have been advanced, and I am 
gratified to note the wide interest in the Legion of De- 
cency and its objectives which is evidenced on every 
side. 

Today, in this country and throughout the world, we 
are confronted with a serious challenge to public moral- 
ity and public decency. The roots of this current dis- 
integration of moral values go deep into history. Suffice 
it to say that in this present age of rapidly maturing 
technology, when the techniques of communication 
have been so marvelously improved, public morality 
can be threatened as never before—and by these very 
media of communication. The moral framework of our 
society is being endangered in massive new ways today 
by the speed and efficiency with which degrading and 
decadent forms of entertainment, side by side with the 
highest and best forms of art, are being propagated 
among decent people everywhere. 

We Catholics welcome and praise the wonders of 
modern communication. So much beauty and truth, pre- 
viously the preserve of those alone who could afford to 
travel or to spend long years in study, are now available 
to everyone through the press, the radio, the television 
and the motion-picture screen. But there is constant 
danger in the fact that, along with true and valid art 
forms, a growing mass of sensational, violent or prurient 
productions may begin to flood our media of com- 
munications. When we consider this sort of “entertain- 
ment,” we immediately think of our young people. The 
harm that it can do and has already done to our youth 
is something no decent person will deny. 

The National Legion of Decency is the voice of the 
American Catholic hierarchy. It speaks to American 
Catholics, giving them thoughtful moral estimates of 
motion pictures. The Legion is not a “censoring” body. 
In fact, the Legion refuses to be categorized as a censor- 
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ing agency. It is engaged simply in the moral appraisal 
of motion pictures. Its staff works arduously to arrive 
at sound moral judgments regarding films produced in 
the United States or imported from abroad for showing 
to American audiences. The Legion regularly publishes 
its appraisals for the moral direction of Roman Catho. 
lics. Catholics are urged not to attend movies objected 
to by the Legion, lest by their attendance they encour- 
age movie producers to continue to manufacture films 
of this kind. At times Catholics are urged by the Legion 
not to patronize moving-picture theatres which make 
a practice of exhibiting condemned films. 


RIGHT OF PROTEST 


In following this policy, the Legion of Decency acts 
on the principle that citizens have a clear right to pro- 
test against noxious and improper trends or happenings 
in our common civic life as Americans. All of us in this 
country exercise this right at one time or another. One 
group of our citizens recently protested against the visit 
to our shores of King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Another 
group just as strongly protested a proposed visit of 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. Still other groups protest 
racial discrimination practiced by hotels or professional 
fraternities. Labor unions rightly make protests against 
the unfair labor practices of certain employers. In all 
such cases, these protests are publicized in order to 
alert still other citizens to the problems involved and to 
enlist their support in righting what the protesting 
group deems to be unjust or discriminatory. 

The Legion of Decency avails itself of this undisputed 
right to protest. It speaks out against threats to public 
decency and public morality which appear in motion 
pictures destined to be shown to the general public in 
our theatres. It makes this protest because it sees in 
these pictures a real and present danger to the minds 
and souls of men, and especially of our youth. 

In its pursuit of this objective, the Legion is in con- 
stant danger of being looked upon and judged as an 
organization which exercises a merely negative func- 
tion. No one is more aware of this problem than those 
who direct and guide the work of the Legion of De- 
cency. 

Is it fair or accurate to characterize the Legion as 
negative in purpose? The Legion evaluates all films, not 
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merely those which it is obliged to condemn. True, in 
the case of immoral productions, its moral appraisal 
must necessarily be condemnatory and negative. But 
the Legion’s appraisal of the majority of films is affirma- 
tive. 

It is luminously clear to me, however, that further 
affirmative work badly needs to be done. In fact, until 
it is done, one large and most fertile field will remain 
untilled. I refer to the great good which can be accom- 
plished by stimulating an enlightened and critical pub- 
lic to develop their critical judgments and sharpen their 
artistic tastes with respect to motion pictures. 


FORMING PERCEPTIVE VIEWERS 


The task of encouraging such a ground swell of pub- 
lic criticism and precise moral appraisal is no easy one. 
In all fairness, no one should expect that such a work 
could possibly be accomplished by any single agency. 
Moreover, if it is to be accomplished at all, it must first 
be looked upon as the product of a nation-wide pro- 
gram of adult education in the criticism, artistic appre- 
ciation and moral evaluation of films. 

Obviously, the Legion of Decency cannot carry out 
so extensive and specialized a program. Many persons— 
people skilled in these matters and able to devote time 
and energy to this work—must collaborate. Study 
groups, dedicated to the analysis and criticism of mo- 
tion pictures, should be inaugurated all over the United 
States. These groups ought to be founded among stu- 
dents in Catholic high schools and colleges and among 
adults who band together in their own parishes for 
intensive study of the artistic and moral values em- 
bodied in the films which they and their children are 
asked to patronize at neighborhood movie houses. 

Such “movie clubs” would be similar in method and 
purpose to the movie clubs which have been organ- 
ized and operated with such success in Europe, Canada 
and elsewhere. Those which are already functioning in 
the United States would doubtless serve as models for 
the many others which might now be inaugurated. Their 
members would gladly share their experience with 
groups just starting out. It would appear to me that we 
might confidently expect, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, an immense expansion of 
such movie clubs all over our country. 


JOB FOR LAY LEADERS 


In some cases parish priests might take the initiative 
in organizing such movie clubs in their parishes. But 
I would think that normally these clubs would in a 
special way be the work of our Catholic men and 
women of the laity. Here surely is an area of the cultural 
and intellectual apostolate admirably suited to the spe- 
cific talents and experience of the laity. We all recognize 
that our intelligent and devoted men and women of 
the U. S. Catholic laity have immense resources of zeal, 
initiative and good will. Too often there seems to be 
no outlet in our parishes for these priceless qualities. 
But these qualities would assuredly be called forth if 
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Catholics were to engage themselves in a serious way 
in the work of these movie clubs, meeting monthly or 
even more often to discuss and evaluate old or new films 
of a noteworthy or controversial character. I repeat that 
in the forwarding of this apostolate of film culture and 
film criticism the Church in the United States looks to 
the laity for that resourcefulness, initiative and special 
competence which are needed to organize and conduct 
these movie clubs, and to make them successful and 
fruitful centers of humane Christian culture. 

When the International Catholic Film Office held its 
eighth series of International Study Days in Havana, 
January 4-7, delegates from 31 countries heard the mes- 
sage which His Holiness Pope Pius XII directed to the 
group by the hand of Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, Sub- 
stitute Papal Secretary of State. His timely message 
placed great stress on the precise program which I have 
been outlining here. It read in part: 


It cannot be said that by publishing the moral 
grading of films the Church exerts merely a neg- 
ative influence. By her normative judgments, she 
forms the conscience of the faithful, directs their 
selections and aids in the success of good films. 
Nevertheless, it is true that this necessary action 
must be accompanied by an educational endeavor 
in the strict sense. 
This “educational endeavor” of which Msgr. Dell’Acqua 
writes is precisely the movie-club program I have out- 
lined above. The delegates to the International Study 
Days in Havana spent the greater part of the time of 
their meetings in discussing these clubs, the success 
they have enjoyed in many countries, the qualifications 
of those who direct them and the fruits to be expected 
from their growth and expansion in still other lands. 
Here in America, where so many moving pictures are 
produced, we have lagged behind in the development of 
such groups. It is time for this work to begin. Once 
begun, it is sure to prosper. 





BE IT RESOLVED .... 


This true appreciation [of the cinema] should 
not be just the privilege of a minority, but should 
be spread by the schools, by circles of young 
people and adults, in ways adapted to different 
countries and different social conditions, so that 
all may acquire and develop a critical sense, ~ 
through the refinement of their own taste and the 
raising of the general cultural level. 

On this occasion the delegates recall the im- 
portance of education in the art of the moving 
picture not only in schools but also in seminaries, 
as suggested in the resolutions of the Study Days 
at Madrid (1952) and Dublin (1955). 


From the resolutions of the eighth series of 
Study Days of the International Catholic Film 
Office, at Havana, Cuba, Jan. 4-7, 1957. 
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Revolt in. North Vietnam 


Richard L-G. Deverall 


N UPRISING IN NORTH VIETNAM during November 
A 1956 was the first authentic revolutionary pro- 
test against Communist rule in Asia. Like the 
strong anti-Communist ground swell which brought 
Gomulka to power in Poland and the October Revolu- 
tion of the Hungarian people, the Vietnam revolution 
was sparked by a long-suffering Roman Catholic popu- 
lation who, in the de-Stalinization period, felt the 
time had come to strike back against the Communist 
regime. 

Vietnam as a whole is very much like Korea: the 
southern part is rich in rice, while the north, controlled 
by Ho Chi Minh, is a treasure house of mineral wealth 
—coal, uranium, tin and chrome, wolfram, possibly oil 
and even gold. Its capital is Hanoi and its population 
is 12 million. 

The anti-French nationalist movement during World 
War II was led by a Comintern agent, Ho Chi Minh. 
He had to rely, however, on a coalition with believing 
Buddhists, Confucianists and Roman Catholics. In No- 
vember, 1945, Ho cleverly dissolved his Communist 
party and for several years played the role of a na- 
tionalist leader. After Mao Tse-tung’s victory in China 
late in 1949, Ho’s Communist organization, with Sino- 
Soviet support, re-emerged in February, 1951 as the 
Lao Dong (Workers’ party), which formed the core 
of a broader united front called the Lien Viet Front. 
Later this was broadened into the Fatherland Front 
and made a point of emphasizing that devout Buddhists, 
Confucianists and Roman Catholics were working side 
by side with the Lao Dong Communists against the 
French. 

The fateful 1954 Geneva Conference ended the war 
and French rule in Indo-China. Pending an election 
and re-unification of the country, Ho Chi Minh’s forces 
were on July 20, 1954 given control of Vietnam north 
of the 17th Parallel. The Communists carried through 
a “land reform” program of collectivization they had 
begun in 1953. As in China, the loyalty of the poorer 
peasants was purchased with the land and blood of 
landlords. North Vietnam was for a few years a scene 
of mass meetings, “accusations,” and the inevitable bul- 
let through the head of the unfortunate landlords. 





Mr. DeEvERALL, who writes this article from Belgium, 
has traveled extensively in the Far East as representa- 
tive of the AF L’s Free Trade Union Committee. 
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The Communists also created the usual puppet labor 
organization, introduced piecework wages and Stak- 
hanovism, under the title of “Socialist emulation,” and 
devoted their main efforts to the forced industrializa- 
tion of North Vietnam. Chinese cadres moved in from 
the mainland to assist their Indo-Chinese Red brothers, 
Textile, bicycle, phosphate, match and cement factor- 
ies were put into operation. 

Also with Red Chinese assistance, the Communists 
forged an increasingly larger armed force. At the time 
of the 1954 armistice, North Vietnam had some seven 
divisions in service; today, it is estimated it has no less 
than twenty divisions, including two artillery divisions, 
one anti-aircraft division and one engineer division. It is 
reported that these forces possess T-34 tanks, heavy 
arms, and so forth. 


THE PARTY TAKES OVER 


Strict police control was established; life in city and 
country was supervised by the Canbo, or party cadres, 
Buddhists and Confucianists were guaranteed “free- 
dom of religion,” provided that they were docile and 
signed peace petitions. The Catholic Church was at- 
tended to in the classic Chinese pattern: suppression 
of the openly anti-Communist clergy, development of 
fellow-traveling “progressive” Catholic priests wherev- 
er possible. 

Many Catholics, however, had no illusions as to the 
intentions of Ho Chi Minh, and as soon as he was con- 
firmed in power an estimated 800,000 of them fled to 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s South Vietnam. Nevertheless a large 
Catholic population, mainly peasant farmers, remained 
under Communist rule. 

The de-Stalinization program kicked off by Khrush- 
chev in February, 1956 had little immediate impact in- 
side the tightly controlled police state of North Vietnam. 
Indeed one immediate reaction was a pledge by the 
Lao Dong, reported in the Hanoi party organ, Nhan 
Dan, for February 28, that it would increase “the party's 
lead in every branch of activity.” That there were fac- 
tions within the Communist leadership, however, be- 
came apparent during the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Lao Dong, April 19-24, 1956. 

During this period there seems to have been a slight 
easing of tension and slackening of the strict police rule. 
Freedom of movement became easier, and some press 
criticism was permitted. For example, Dr. Tra Than, 
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an official of the Ministry of Health, published an arti- 
cle in which he alleged that the Canbo behaved more 
like bosses than comrades (Nhan Dan, June 21, 1956). 

De-Stalinization did not appreciably lessen the sever- 
ity of the “land reform” program. Refugees from North 
Vietnam reported increasing food shortages and mass 
executions. Even the party admitted that the terror 
had gone too far: 

The cadres at battalion level, being afraid of “right 

deviation,” have made too many arrests and have 

persecuted the people a great deal. . . . Not less 
than one hundred peasants were wrongly put in 
jail [in one village]. . . . Brothers from the same 
family dare not visit each other and people dare 

not bow or talk when they meet in the street. . . . 

When making the [land] census. . . the cadres force 

the peasants to raise the [production] figures of 

their properties from 10 to 25 per cent higher 

than reality (Nahn Dan, Sept. 1, 1956). 

Finally, the 10th (enlarged) session of the Central 
Committee of the Lao Dong, which met during Sep- 
tember, 1956, announced on October 31 that grave 
mistakes had been committed in the land reform. Ho 
Viet Thang, formerly a standing committee member 
of the party group of the Central Land Reform Com- 
mittee, who had directly led the land-reform program, 
was purged. The party communiqué explained that 
he had committed “grave mistakes” in the work of mo- 
bilizing the masses “for land-rent reduction and land 
reform.” The party also obliged him to resign from his 
post of Vice Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. The 
Vice Minister of the Interior and Chief of the Home 
Administrative Affairs Bureau of the Premier’s office, 
Le Van Luong, was severely criticized for his “short- 
comings,’ which “led to grave mistakes which caused 
serious losses to the party's organization” (New China 
News Agency, Hanoi, Nov. 1 and 3, 1956). 

The biggest one to go was Truong Chinh, general 
secretary of the Lao Dong, who resigned his post and 
was succeeded by Ho Chi Minh himself. Truong Chinh, 
fourth in the Vietnamese Communist hierarchy for 
years, had been trained in Mao Tse-tung’s Yenan and 
was the party ideologist. He confessed to the usual 
“left deviations,” in permitting the other purged officials 
to push the land-reform excesses as far as they did. 

The party’s General Office summarized in a com- 
muniqué released on November 1 by the New China 
News Agency the reasons for the drastic purge. Though 
the party claimed that “the land-reform movement 

... Was in the main complete,” it also admitted that 
landlords who had helped the Communists were liqui- 
dated, poor and landless peasants “suffered damages,” 
the interests of the middle-income peasants were “in- 
fringed,” and the Canbo “mistakenly attacked people 
in our own ranks.” The Canbo domineered over the 
people, destroyed “the rights, reputation and work not 
only of peasants but even of some Canbo.” Party 
branches suffered “mistaken dissolution,” and land 
yields “were fixed too high” (i.e., the peasants were to 
grow more than the land could possibly yield). 
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Having indirectly admitted the wanton murder and/ 
or imprisonment of both “class enemies” and fellow 
Communists, the communiqué called for a congress to 
draw up a “new line and policy of economic construc- 
tion” and pledged itself to “educate” the Canbo, “re- 
adjust” the election system, revise the Constitution, 
provide for new elections to the “administrative com- 
mittees at all levels” so that the masses could have 
something to say, “strengthen” the legal system and 
review and ensure the “people’s democratic rights and 
the right of freedom.” 

An observer of these events reported in the Tokyo 
Asahi Evening News for November 14 that the Ho 
Chi Minh regime was “evolving toward a degree of 
economic and political liberalism.” But in confessing 
to error and relaxing the police terror, the regime was 
allowing the same type of relaxation which had taken 
place early in June, 1953 in East Germany, relaxation 
which prepared the way for the East Berlin uprising 
of June 17. 


SPONTANEOUS UPRISING 


On the night of November 5, said Nhan Dan on No- 
vember 17, a group of “reactionaries” in the village 
of Quynh Yen captured 28 government troops, 
wounded 10 others, and seized their weapons. The first 
outbreak thus appeared in the area around the city 
of Vinh, midway between Hanoi and the 17th parallel, 
which divides Communist Vietnam from democratic 
Vietnam. It is an area heavily populated by Catholics 
and well remembered for its part in the 1931 revolu- 
tionary uprising against French colonialism. 

The peasants of the area had probably recognized 
the relaxation of police terror as a sign of Communist 
weakness, for on November 13 “reactionaries,” allegedly 
“incited by a number of Catholic compatriots,” attacked 
a local administrative office, killed one Red Army troop- 
er and wounded several more. As the official Commun- 
ist source stated, the “reactionaries” took “advantage 
of errors committed during land reform” and “molested 
soldiers and officials, seized arms and blocked roads.” 
Meanwhile the revolutionary fervor spread to the vil- 
lages of Quynh Thanh, Quynh Ba, Yun Hlam and 
Quynh Hluu. On the following day, the Hanoi regime 
rushed troop reinforcements to the disaffected area. 
There was more fighting, but the rebels were liquidated, 
as “drastic measures” were taken by the police authori- 
ties. The Communists an- ; 
nounced “order restored.” 

Sources in Vietnam 
charged that “Communist 
Vietminh troops in part 
commanded by Commu- 
nist Chinese cadres un- 
sparingly opened fire on 
the population,” and that 
“women, children and old 
people were massacred in 
large numbers.” A woman 
who survived the fighting 








and fled to free Vietnam reported: “The revolutionary 
combatants guarded key positions and did their best 
to check the advance of the Communist Vietminh 
troops. . . . But they were short of arms and ammuni- 
tion and thus were forced to withdraw from several 
positions on the night of November 13.” 

One group of refugees from the area (thirteen 
women, three men and three children) braved the 
China Sea for three days and escaped to describe the 
“spontaneous uprising of Catholics in the villages,” 
which had been joined by Buddhists and others. A 
young farmer, spokesman for the group, testified that 
when the villagers had first shown their dissatisfaction 
with the “land reform,” the Communist regime dis- 
patched troops and officials to “explain” the reform 
problems. The villagers, he continued, seized the Com- 
munist officials and held them as hostages. 


BLOODY REPRISALS 


The Ho Chi Minh regime then sent in a strong unit 
of the Red Army which engaged an angry crowd of 
3,000 peasants “armed with stones and bamboo sticks.” 
More Red Army troopers and Canbo were seized, after 
which an armored force entered the area to destroy and 
kill. The spokesman added that “several hundred per- 
sons died in the uneven fight.” Another source, a 
French correspondent in Hanoi, reported that numer- 
ous persons had been killed or wounded and that “many 
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Communist soldiers were among the victims” (Sté- 
dard, Hong Kong, Nov. 18, 21, 24, 1956). 

The Communist regime later declared that reports 
of the anti-Communist uprising were “mere fabrica- 
tions” and explained that only a few “saboteurs” were 
involved, who had been arrested at once. On the other 
hand, the Diem government of Vietnam cabled the 
United Nations to accuse the Ho Chi Minh regime of 
“using bloody and inhumane repression against people 
who have risen in numerous localities against the re- 
gime.” Diem charged that “such a situation is... a 
threat to peace” and a “serious violation of the funda- 
mental liberties guaranteed by the UN Charter” (Stan- 
dard, Nov. 26, 30). 

The world hardly knew that an uprising had taken 
place in North Vietnam, despite the fact that it was 
the first genuine revolution against a Communist dic- 
tatorship in Asia. 

By mid-December, the Ho Chi Minh regime had 
tightened up. A decree signed by Ho Chi Minh de- 
clared that “any misuse of . . . freedom [of the press] to 
harm the struggle for peace, national unity, independ- 
ence and democracy” was forbidden. Newspapers in 
North Vietnam were told they could no longer “sow 
seeds of discord between the government, the army 
and the people” (New York Times, Dec. 16, 1956). 

Delayed de-Stalinization had all too quickly been 
followed by re-Stalinization. 


When Fr. Connery’s article, 
“The Morality of Blacklisting,” 
appeared in our pages (2/16), 
AmEriIcA asked Goprrey P. 
Scumipt, president of Aware, 
Inc., and JouN Coctey, consul- 
tant of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, to send us their comments. 
Fr. Connery then added some 
remarks on both letters to round 
out this symposium. 





GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 





Eprror: It was gratifying for me, as Presi- 
dent of Aware, Inc., to read Father Con- 
nery’s excellent and long-overdue article 
on “The Morality of Blacklisting.” So far 
as I know, this is only the second time an 
objective moral appraisal of this very prac- 
tical problem has appeared in a representa- 
tive Catholic periodical. It is the first 
published by a priest. With every moral 
principle and application explained by 
Father Connery I agree whole-heartedly. 
We in Aware have with meticulous care 
followed. the canons and safeguards he lays 
down. I think America is to be congratu- 
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lated for dealing with this problem in a 
much more competent and forthright fash- 
ion than was exemplified by the Fund for 
the Republic in its 600-page Report on 
Blacklisting, costing close to $120,000- 
$130,000. 

Father Connery once or twice uses more 
velvet for his glove than I think necessary. 
In some other instances he fails to refer 
to analogies of fact and principle which 
have cogent bearing on his problem. This 
was undoubtedly due to the limitation of 
space under which he operated. Perhaps 
my own interest in the problem has been so 


close and long-standing as to suggest points 
which even a professor of moral theology, 
not as conversant with all the detailed cir- 
cumstances, might miss. 

For example, Father Connery refers 
to “loyalty investigations . . . conducted 
by private groups... .” I know of no 
groups which concern themselves with 
the question of loyalty. Certainly Aware 
does not. We are concerned with Com- 
munist influence as insinuated by 
a) Communists; or b) persons (no mat- 
ter what their conscious loyalty) with 
extensive but never disavowed Commu- 
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nist-front affiliations; or c) “innocents” 
who, whatever their loyalty, permit their 
names, talents or prestige to be used 
(often and continuously, without the 
slightest protest) to aid Communist 
fronts. I should like to have seen a dis- 
cussion, in this connection, of the in- 
tricacies of formal and material “coop- 
eration with evil’? (communism); and 
the relation of this problem to “detrac- 
tion” and “scandal” as St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas defines these terms. 

There is, I think, a vast difference be- 
tween blacklisting of anti-Communists by 
Communists and the blacklisting of Com- 
munists by anti-Communists. A study of 
this difference would be valuable. How 
does proper blacklisting compare with 
proper strikes and boycotts? 

There is, I think, a confusion of what 
ought to be distinguished in Father Con- 
nery’s reference to “those who are not 
Communists but who, with at least some 
degree of good faith, promote Communist 
causes” (emphasis mine). An actor or ac- 
tress may in good faith promote a well- 
hidden Communist cause by joining one or 
two Communist fronts without knowing 
what they are. I cannot see how good faith 
is possible in the case of an actor or actress 
who has joined numerous Communist fronts 
(some of which are notorious as such), 
never repudiating them and always articu- 
lating anti-anti-communism. 

It seems to me that citizens rightly pro- 
test against many Communist-front affilia- 
tions, even if in rare cases (because of 
abnormal naiveté) good faith is possible 
(though hardly likely ). A man who spreads 
an infectious disease in good faith or in 
ignorance of its inherent perils ought, with- 


out malice, to be exposed as a source of 
contagion. We should have tolerance for 
misguided people; we owe no tolerance to 
disease, whether it be bacterial, moral or 
intellectual. 

Nor do I quite comprehend what 
Father Connery means when he says that 
the “function of investigating and polic- 
ing should normally be disassociated 
from ordinary civilian life and confined 
to the police and public authorities’ 
(emphasis mine). Investigation is a part 
of every man’s duty before he comes to 
a careful decision or conclusion. The 
best weapon we have against infiltration 
by Communists is studious exposure. 





Such exposure of Communist influence 
is everybody’s responsibility in a world 
where countries have been subverted by 
machination or stupidity or both. Aware 
and groups like it are not interested in 
police work. They are interested in the 
exposure of Communist influence. Sure- 
ly there is a difference between such ex- 
posure and “police work.” Anti-Com- 
munists should be allowed as much free 
speech as Communists and anti-anti- 
Communists. 

I quite agree that a community “in which 
citizens in general carry on large-scale 


vigilance activities’ would scarcely be 
ideal. Fortunately there is small likelihood 
of such an eventuation, except from com-~ 
munism itself—which excels in oppression 
by suspicion and discord. But eternal vigil-~ 
ance is still the price of liberty. I would 
rather see large-scale vigilance against 
communism than large-scale Communist~ 
frontism and infiltration (which are actuak 
and not just likely). 

Labor unions investigate. They blacklist. 
The causes which prompt them to visit 
economic sanctions on employers or rivak 
unions are rarely as important and as justi-~ 
fied as those which prompt blacklisting of 
persons who deliberately or witlessly aid 
atheist materialism or its direct or indirect 
apparatus. We must not forget that it is 
the intellectual and moral debauchery of 
communism which provoked blacklisting 
such as Father Connery so ably discussed. 

I agree that measures “may be required 
to guard against enemy infiltration” in 
“time of war.” Cold wars are just as dam- 
aging to the liberties as shooting wars. Mil- 
lions of people today mourn the ruins of 
desecrated civil liberties because too many 
citizens were not vigilant enough while 
there yet was time. 

These minor suggestions at the foot of 
Father Connery’s fine article are not in- 
tended as a criticism, but rather as sugges 
tions for a supplement. He has done all of 
us a great service. That practically every- 
thing he has written is contradicted by the 
pretentious study of blacklisting made by 
the Fund for the Republic is not a reflec- 
tion on his work. It is rather the reason 
why the Report on Blacklisting is unrooted 
in sound principle. GopFrrey P. ScHmipr 

Aware, Inc. 





JOHN COGLEY 


Eprror: Few will disagree with Father 
Connery’s contention that the mass media 
must be kept free of Communist propa- 
ganda and kept open to anti-communism, 
though Vice President Nixon once stated 
that “if we refuse to allow a Communist 
picture to be made and advertised as such, 
we would be falling into the same error 
that we criticize the Communists for in 
Russia.” 

But taking Father Connery’s rather than 
Mr. Nixon’s position, the question is 
whether it is necessary to support black- 
listing in order to achieve this goal. 

Blacklisting, whatever else it is and 
by whatever name it goes (and its pro- 
ponents are forever trying to find a 
prettier word for it), means private ac- 
cusations, private investigations and 
private judgments by self-appointed 
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groups and individuals who have set out 
to deprive others of the chance to prac- 
tice their profession. That they may be 
moved by the most patriotic of motives 
does not really change what they are 
doing. 

Miscarriages of justice are inevitable 
when there is no due process, no established 
procedures, no right to face accusers or to 
cross-examine them. When absolution is 
dependent on the mercies offered by the 
proponents of a particular brand of anti- 
communism, men who are more noted for 
their zeal than their prudence, the dangers 
are doubled. 

Mistakes have been made, bad mistakes. 
The innocent have suffered along with the 
guilty. A mistake in this field is no slight 
matter. It means the brutal suffering that 
only a man who has been unable to support 


himself and his family will understand. No. 
one even passingly familiar with the way 
blacklisting has actually worked out will. 
deny that innocent people have suffered. 
Some of them have been driven to near- 
despair. In at least one case a hounded 
actor, burdened with family problems and 
sickness, was driven to suicide. To pass. 
over this aspect of the problem as lightly 
as Father Connery did is to slight a central 
moral issue. 

Blacklisting is admittedly a drastic break 
with American tradition. It would take. 
quite a threat to justify it. Does such a 
threat exist in the field of communication 
arts? Has it ever existed? Even during the 
heyday of the Communists in Hollywood, 
they never succeeded in using the screen 
to propagandize, and their unsuccessful at- 
tempts to do so were feeble at best. The 
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movie studios and the networks, then as 
now, exercised full control over what the 
American people saw and heard. 

True, the Communists by underhanded 
and devious ways succeeded in discrimi- 
nating against certain anti-Communists in 
these industries. But I doubt that they 
could get away with that any more. And I 
am absolutely sure that blacklisting is not 
the answer to blacklisting. 

If actors, writers, directors and pro- 
ducers had final responsibility for what 
was seen and heard on the screen and 


over the airwaves; 


JOHN R. CONNERY, S.J] ———_—_ 


Eprror: I was very happy to receive the 
comments of Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Cogley 
on my article on blacklisting. Judging from 
these comments I conclude that I suc- 
ceeded in taking a stand somewhere in 
between their respective positions. I regret 
that I cannot do justice to their comments 
in a short space, but I will at least make 
a few observations which I hope will nar- 
row the area of disagreement between us. 

I am not sure I understand the dis- 
tinction which Mr. Schmidt makes be- 
tween loyalty investigations and investi- 
gation of those who promote Communist 
causes. I was not aware that loyalty in- 
vestigations were concerned only with 
subjective attitudes. In speaking of them 
I took for granted that they were con- 
cerned with objectively disloyal conduct. 
If I was wrong, I accept the correction. 

Mr. Schmidt’s request for a more tech- 
nical discussion of the subject of black- 
listing was a pleasant surprise. Theologians 
are ordinarily criticized for being too tech- 
nical. It was precisely for this reason that 
I avoided technical terminology. But I 
can assure Mr. Schmidt that I could not 
have written the article except with con- 
stant reference to the principles governing 
cooperation, detraction, rash judgment, etc. 
The language might have been more tech- 
nical but the conclusions would have been 
the same. 

Mr. Schmidt seems to feel that investiga- 
tion is part of every man’s duty before he 
comes to a careful decision. I am afraid 
that there is some confusion here between 
the consilium or investigation which accord- 
ing to St. Thomas should precede the pru- 
dential decision, and investigation of the 
conduct of others. It is this latter type of 
investigation that is limited by justice and 
charity. 

There are several other points in Mr. 
Schmidt’s letter I would like to discuss but 
I must allow some space for comment on 
Mr. Cogley’s letter. 
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If there were some foolproof way to 
avoid hurting the innocent, in the ab- 
sence of legal safeguards and due 
process; 

If the fabric of democratic law and 
government were not torn when private 
groups assume the rights (but not the 
duties) of government; 

If the constitutional guarantees and 
the spirit, as well as the letter of Ameri- 
can democracy, could be reasonably set 
aside whenever a private group declares 
an emergency; 

If the judgment of the self-appointed 


Since I have not been able to investi- 
gate the context of Mr. Nixon’s state- 
ment and since Mr. Cogley does not ex- 
actly commit himself to it, it might be 
better not to mention it. But it is an im- 
portant point, so I do not like to pass it 
over. 

There is to my mind a tremendous 
difference between forbidding a person 
to promote evil and forbidding him to 
promote some good or indifferent enter- 
prise. It is not because communism rep- 
resents a different form of government 
that we are opposed to propaganda in its 
favor; it is because it represents an evil 
form of government. To forbid Com- 
munist propaganda in this country is not 
the same then as to forbid democratic 
propaganda in Russia. 

Mr. Cogley feels that I passed over the 
dangers of blacklisting too lightly. It was 
certainly not my intention to do so. This 
is precisely the reason I hedged it around 
with such precautions. Mr. Cogley will 
remember that I said it would be seriously 
wrong to blacklist without sufficient evi- 
dence. I did not intend this statement to 
be taken lightly. 

I am willing to admit that even with 
the greatest precautions mistakes may be 
made. These are certainly regrettable. But 
mistakes have also been made after “due 
process.” It is not unknown that people 
have been convicted for crimes they did not 
commit. These errors are due to the fact 
that in this area one is limited to a kind 
of moral certitude which does not exclude 
all possibility of error. I would agree that 
greater precautions against error must be 
taken outside of due process, but I do not 
think that anyone would want to main- 
tain that due process is the only avenue 
to moral certitude. 

From a juridical standpoint I am not 
sure that I understand clearly Mr. Cog- 
ley’s demand that due process precede 
blacklisting. I would agree that certain 





watchdogs were only half as balanced as 
they think it is; 

If all these conditions were fulfilled, 
and then some, the case for blacklisting 
might stand up, though there would s:ill 
be the problem of reconciling the con- 
stitutional rights of individual Ameri- 
cans with drastic security measures 
taken, not by the government, but by 
private citizens. 

I don’t think these conditions have 
been fulfilled. 

JoHN CocGLry 
Fund for the Republic 


well-defined types of legal action, e.g., 
punitive measures, demand due process. 
The civil law, as well as the moral law, 
demands this. But there is no civil law 
that I know of which puts blacklisting in 
this category or forbids it without due 
process. 

And while I think that blacklisting by 
private organizations should be consid- 
ered an emergency measure, I know of 
nothing in the moral law that would re- 
strict it to public authority. Mr. Cogley 
seems to wish that there were a civil law 
restricting blacklisting to due process. 
It is my own personal opinion that it 
would not be desirable to remove all 
such measures of protection from the 
private citizen. 

To illustrate my position I would like 
to present the following case for Mr. Cog- 
ley’s consideration. Let us suppose that 
the father of a family knows that some- 
one in the neighborhood is “pushing” 
narcotics among the teen-agers. He finds 
this out from his son, who is also involved, 
and uncovers at the same time the identity 
of the “pusher.” He does not want to take 
the case to the police because he does not 
want to involve his son. He knows, more- 
over, that it is very diffcult to get court 
evidence to convict a dope peddler. Should 
there be a law to prevent him from sharing 
the information he has with other parents 
and exerting certain social pressures to re- 
move this unwholesome influence from the 
neighborhood? I would want to have some 
very strong arguments for such legislation 
before I would favor it. 

I hope that these comments will clarify 
some of the points at issue in this whole 
discussion. I am indebted to both Mr. 
Schmidt and Mr. Cogley for their valuable 
efforts toward solving what all of us will 
agree is a very knotty problem. 

Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 
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The Church 


and the Fiction Writer 


Flannery O'Connor 


THE QUESTION AS TO WHAT EFFECT Catholic dogma has 
on the fiction writer who is a Catholic cannot always 
be answered by pointing to the presence of Graham 
Greene among us. One has to think not only of gifts 
that have ended in art or near it, but of gifts-gone- 
astray and of those never developed. Some time ago, 
the editors of Four Quarters, a quarterly magazine 
published by the faculty of La Salle College in Phila- 
delphia, printed a symposium on the subject of the 
dearth of Catholic writers among the graduates of 
Catholic colleges. In response, letters appeared from 
writers and critics, Catholic and non-Catholic. 

This correspondence ranged from the statement of 
Philip Wylie that “a Catholic, if he is devout, i. e., sold 
on the authority of his Church, is also brain-washed, 
whether he realizes it or not” (and consequently does 
not have the freedom necessary to be a first-rate cre- 
ative writer) to the often repeated explanation that 
the Catholic in this country suffers from a parochial 
esthetic and a cultural insularity. A few held the situa- 
tion no worse among Catholics than among other 
groups, creative minds being always hard to find; a 
few held the times responsible. 

The faculty of a college must consider this as an 
educational problem; the writer who is a Catholic will 
consider it a personal one. Whether he is a graduate 
of a Catholic college or not, if he takes the Church 
for what she takes herself to be, the writer must decide 
what she demands of him and whether she restricts 
his freedom. The material and method of fiction being 
what they are, the problem may seem greater for the 
fiction writer than for any other. 

For the writer of fiction everything has its testing 
point in the eye, an organ which eventually involves 
the whole personality and as much of the world as can 
be got into it. Msgr. Romano Guardini has written that 
the roots of the eye are in the heart. In any case, for 
the Catholic those roots stretch far into those depths of 





Miss O’Connor’s volume of short stories, A Good Man 
Is Hard to Find (Harcourt, Brace, 1955), was widely 
acclaimed as the work of a mature and original talent. 
Her “Greenleaf” won the 1957 O. Henry prize for the 
best short story published between August, 1955 and 
July, 1956. It appeared in Prize Stories 1957 (Double- 
day). 
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mystery about which the modern world is divided—one 
part of it trying to eliminate mystery, while another 
part tries to rediscover it in disciplines less personally 
demanding than religion. 

What Mr. Wylie contends is that the Catholic writer, 
because he believes in certain defined mysteries, can- 
not, by the nature of things, see straight; and this con- 
tention, in effect, is not very different from that made 
by Catholics who declare that whatever the Catholic 
writer can see, there are certain things that he should 
not see, straight or otherwise. These are the Catholics 
who are victims of the parochial esthetic and the cul- 
tural insularity and it is interesting to find them shar- 
ing, even for a split second, the intellectual bed of 
Mr. Wylie. 

It is generally supposed, and not least by Catholics, 
that the Catholic who writes fiction is out to use fic- 
tion to prove the truth of his faith or, at the least, to 
prove the existence of the supernatural. He may be. 
No one can be sure of his motives except as they sug- 
gest themselves in his finished work, but when the fin- 
ished work suggests that pertinent actions have been 
fraudulently manipulated or overlooked or smothered, 
whatever purposes the writer started out with have 
already been defeated. What the fiction writer will dis- 
cover, if he discovers anything at all, is that he him- 
self cannot move or mold reality in the interests of 
abstract truth. The writer learns, perhaps more quickly 
than the reader, to be humble in the face of what is. 
What is is all he has to do with; the concrete is his 
medium; and he will realize eventually that fiction can 
transcend its limitations only by staying within them. 


THE LIFE OF MYSTERY 


Henry James said that the morality of a piece of 
fiction depended on the amount of “felt life” that was 
in it. The Catholic writer, in so far as he has the mind 
of the Church, will feel life from the standpoint of the 
central Christian mystery; that it has, for all its horror, 
been found by God to be worth dying for. 

To the modern mind, as represented by Mr. Wylie, 
this is warped vision which “bears little or no rela- 
tion to the truth as it is known today.” The Catholic 
who does not write for a limited circle of fellow Catho- 
lics will in all probability consider that since this is 
his vision, he is writing for a hostile audience, and he 
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will be more than ever concerned to have his work 
stand on its own feet and be complete and self-sufficient 
and impregnable in its own right. When people have 
told me that because I am a Catholic, I cannot be an 
artist, I have had to reply, ruefully, that because I am 
a Catholic I cannot afford to be less than an artist. 

The limitations that any writer imposes on his work 
will grow out of the necessities that lie in the material 
itself, and these will generally be more rigorous than 
any that religion could impose. Part of the complexity 
of the problem for the Catholic fiction-writer will be 
the presence of grace as it appears in nature, and what 
matters for him here is that his faith not become de- 
tached from his dramatic sense and from his vision of 
what is. No one in these days, however, would seem 
more anxious to have it become detached than those 
Catholics who demand that the writer limit, on the 
natural level, what he allows himself to see. 


NATURE AND GRACE IN FICTION 


If the average Catholic reader could be tracked down 
through the swamps of letters-to-the-editor and other 
places where he momentarily reveals himself, he would 
be found to be something of a Manichean. By separat- 
ing nature and grace as much as possible, he has re- 
duced his conception of the supernatural to pious cliché 
and has become able to recognize nature in literature 
in only two forms, the sentimental and the obscene. 
He would seem to prefer the former, while being more 
of an authority on the latter, but the similarity between 
the two generally escapes him. He forgets that senti- 
mentality is an excess, a distortion of sentiment, usually 
in the direction of an overemphasis on innocence; and 
that innocence, whenever it is overemphasized in the 
ordinary human condition, tends by some natural law 
to become its opposite. 

We lost our innocence in the fall of our first parents, 
and our return to it is through the redemption which 
was brought about by Christ's death and by our slow 
participation in it. Sentimentality is a skipping of this 
process in its concrete reality and an early arrival at 
a mock state of innocence, which strongly suggests its 
opposite. Pornography, on the other hand, is essentially 
sentimental, for it leaves out the connection of sex with 
its hard purposes, disconnects it from its meaning in 
life and makes it simply an experience for its own sake. 

Many well-grounded complaints have been made 
about religious literature on the score that it tends to 
minimize the importance and dignity of life here and 
now in favor of life in the next world or in favor of 
miraculous manifestations of grace. When fiction is 
made according to its nature, it should reinforce our 
sense of the supernatural by grounding it in concrete 
observable reality. If the writer uses his eyes in the 
real security of his faith, he will be obliged to use them 
honestly and his sense of mystery and his acceptance 
of it will be increased. To look at the worst will be 
for him no more than an act of trust in God; but what 
is one thing for the writer may be another for the 
reader. What leads the writer to his salvation may lead 
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the reader into sin, and the Catholic writer who look; 
at this possibility directly looks the Medusa in the fac 
and is turned to stone. 

By now anyone who has faced the problem is 
equipped with Mauriac’s advice: “purify the source.” 
And along with it he has become aware that while he 
is attempting to do that, he has to keep on writing. 
He becomes aware, too, of sources that, relatively 
speaking, seem amply pure but from which may come 
works that scandalize. He may feel that it is as sinful 
to scandalize the learned as the ignorant. In the end, 
he will either have to stop writing or limit himself to 
the concerns proper to what he is creating. It is the 
person who can follow neither of these courses who 
becomes the victim, not of the Church’s dogmas, but 
of a false conception of their demands. 

The author must, of course, realize that it is his func- 
tion, no less than it is the function of the Church, to 
protect souls from dangerous literature. But in striving 
to live up to the legitimate requirements of his art, he 
will know that not all fiction will turn out to be suitable 
for everyone’s consumption. If in some instances the 
Church sees fit to forbid the faithful to read a work 
without permission, the Catholic author will be thank- 
ful that he has been recalled to a sense of responsibility. 

The fact would seem to be that for many writers 
it is easier to assume universal responsibility for souls 
than it is to produce a work of art, and it is considered 
better to save the world than to save the work. This 
view probably owes as much to romanticism as to piety, 
but the writer will not be liable to entertain it unless 
it has been foisted on him by a sorry education or un- 
less writing is riot his vocation in the first place. That 
it is foisted on him by the general atmosphere of Catho- 
lic piety in this country is hard to deny, and even if 
this atmosphere cannot be held responsible for every 
talent killed along the way, it is at least general enough 
to give an air of credibilty to Mr. Wylie’s conception 
of what a belief in dogma does to the creative mind. 


THE ADDED DIMENSION 


A belief in fixed dogma cannot fix what goes on in 
life or blind the believer to it. It will, of course, add 
to the writer’s observation a dimension which many 
cannot, in conscience, acknowledge; but as long as 
what they can acknowledge is present in the work, 
they cannot claim that any freedom has been denied 
the artist. A dimension taken away is one thing; a di- 
mension added is another, and what the Catholic writer 
and reader will have to remember is that the reality of 
the added dimension will be judged in a work of fic- 
tion by the truthfulness and wholeness of the literal 
level of the natural events presented. If the Catholic 
writer hopes to reveal mysteries, he will have to do it 
by describing truthfully what he sees from where he 
is. A purely affirmative vision cannot be demanded of 
him without limiting his freedom to observe what man 
has done with the things of God. 

If we intend to encourage Catholic fiction writers, 
we must convince those coming along that the Church 
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does not restrict their freedom to be artists but ensures 
it (the restrictions of art are another matter). To con- 
vince them of this requires, perhaps more than anything 
else, a body of Catholic readers who are equipped to 
recognize something in fiction besides passages that 
they consider obscene. 


INSIGHT REQUIRED 


It is popular to suppose that anyone who can read the 
telephone book can read a short story or a novel, and 
it is more than usual to find the attitude among Catho- 
lics that since we possess the truth in the Church, we 
can use this truth directly as an instrument of judg- 
ment on any discipline at any time without regard for 
the nature of that discipline itself. Catholic readers are 
constantly being offended and scandalized by novels 
they don’t have the fundamental equipment to read in 


the first place, and often these are works that are 
permeated with a Christian spirit. 

It is when the individual’s faith is weak, not when it 
is strong, that he will be afraid of an honest fictional 
representation of life, and when there is a tendency to 
compartmentalize the spiritual and make it resident in 
a certain type of life only, the sense of the supernatural 
is apt gradually to be lost. Fiction, made according to 
its own laws, is an antidote to such a tendency, for it 
renews our knowledge that we live in the mystery from 
which we draw our abstractions. The Catholic fiction . 
writer, as fiction writer, will look for the will of God 
first in the laws and limitations of his art and will hope 
that if he obeys those, other blessings will be added to 
his work. The happiest of these (and the one he may 
presently least expect?) will be the satisfied Catholic 
reader. 





BOOKS 





Two Key Figures of Law and Order 


THE LION AND THE THRONE 
By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Little, 
Brown. 652p. $6 


“What Shakespeare has been to litera- 
ture,” wrote the famed English legal 
historian Sir William Holdsworth, 
“Coke has been to the public and pri- 
vate law of England.” Sir Edward Coke 
(1552-1634), Attorney General, Speak- 
er of the House of Commons and Chief 
Justice of England, bore a name as 
famous in the law as Blackstone and 
Kent but possessed, too, a personality 
so complex that there will probably 
never be agreement whether he was a 
hero or only a resourceful politician. 
To this controversial figure of a transi- 
tional age Mrs. Bowen has turned her 
skilled research and brilliant prose. 

In a booklet entitled The Writing 
of Biography (partially reproduced in 
this volume) the author has described 
her technique as that of a writer of 
narrative rather than of critical history. 
She seeks to re-create a person and his 
era while allowing the reader to draw 
his own inferences and reach his own 
conclusions. Mrs. Bowen’s work, how- 
ever, is not the so-called fictionalized 
biography wherein the author invents 
scenes and inserts imaginary dialog. 
Within the framework adopted, Mrs. 
Bowen has written a remarkable vol- 
ume, though historians and jurists may 
enter their caveats. 

In 1592 the imperious Queen Eliza- 

(Continued on p. 739) 
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THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER: 
The Age of Roosevelt. Vol. I 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. Houghton 
Mifflin. 557p. $6 


Though Arthur Schlesinger feels that 
this “is a bad time to be writing about 
Franklin Roosevelt,” he is also aware of 
the present “opportunity to consult 
those who took part in the great events 
and thus to rescue information which 
might otherwise elude the written rec- 
ord” (p. ix). Perhaps it is this record- 
ing of personal interviews and anec- 
dotes, in addition to skilful use of docu- 
ments, newspapers, magazine and schol- 
arly articles, that makes The Crisis of 
the Old Order a spellbinder. 

It is the first of a four-volume project 
on “The Age of Roosevelt” and in many 
ways a remarkable book. It has been 
chosen as a_ Book-of-the-Month for 
March. It is written in brilliant and 
dynamic style. Its author, of Pulitzer 
fame, is a scintillating historian who 
has stars in his eyes, and one of these 
stars is obviously Franklin Roosevelt. 

Schlesinger’s 557-page work is in re- 
ality two books. The first analyzes in 
graphic terms the social, economic and 
political chaos of the ’twenties prior to 
the election of Roosevelt. The second 
begins the biography of the hero, end- 
ing in Chicago, where F. D. R, breaks 
all political precedents by delivering 
his acceptance speech at the convention 
hall. 

For all Americans, but especially 


for those whose lives do not span the 
Great Depression, the author paints in 
painful details a picture of despair and 
frustration that is almost unbelievable. 
The cumulative effect of the depression 
was devastating: the wheels of indus- 
try at a standstill; farmers driven from 
their homes by foreclosure; 13 million 
unemployed; countless Hoovervilles 
along the railroad tracks and river 
banks; the Bonus Army’s march and 
encampment at Washington; the apple 
sellers in city streets; thousands of 
ruined banks. And the Administration in 
the face of this misery and disaster 
still mouthed the obsolescent economic 
theory of rugged individualism, govern- 
mental non-intervention, a balanced 
budget, local initiative and dole lines 
financed by private charity. A land of 
plenty was ravaged by starvation and 
unemployment while a sovereign gov- 
ernment stood by helpless. 

While there will be but few who 
will quarrel with the author's presenta- 
tion of the facts, there will be many who 
will disagree vehemently with his in- 
terpretation of them. Certainly not all 
will agree with his unmerciful castiga- 
tion of Hoover and the Republican Ad- 
ministration. One may validly question 
the author’s defense of Roosevelt’s dila- 
tory tactics and his failure to cooperate 
with Hoover in the last few months of 
that President’s tenure. 

Perhaps too, there is some truth 
in the theory, which the author em- 
phatically rejects, that an era of gov- 
ernmental responsibility had begun un- 
der the inspiration of Rexford Tugwell, 
William Foster, Adolf Berle, Frances 
Perkins, Harry Hopkins and John 
Keynes, even before the unfolding of 
the New Deal. 

The second part of the book (pp. 317 
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RELIGIC RELIGIOSI 


by Aiden Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. 


A new edition of an old favorite—Cardinal 
Gasquet’s classic work on the object and 
scope of the religious life. Sister Imogene 
Baker, O.S.B., says of it in the Benedictine 
Review: “This little book is at once simple 
and profound in its examinations of the 
purpose of existence, of the search for 
fulfillment, of the rich rewards of monastic 
life, and of the hazards of this high voca- 
tion. It is the fruit of a long life in which 
the author has had occasion to know 
whereof he writes, and it bears the mark 
of this authenticity throughout.” In re- 
printing this valuable work the GRAIL 
offers it to the new generation of readers 
who are looking for a clear and concise 
treatment of the religious vocation as well 
as to those who have long ago “worn-out” 
their original copies. Here is a sturdy. 
cloth-bound, substantial volume to re- 


place your old copies. Price $2.50 


AND AMEND MY LIFE 


by Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B., 
S.T.D. 


This booklet has but one aim—to help 
religious make their weekly confession 
contribute more to their spiritual progress 
than it is now effecting. Taking nothing 
for granted, Father Sause begins the book- 
let with a chapter on the preparation for 
Confession, incorporating various prayers 
used by the saints in making their Con- 
fessions. There are twenty-four pages de- 
voted to the examination of conscience 
which covers all phases of the religious 
life. There is even a chapter on the manner 
for actual Confession. In conclusion there 
is a chapter on contrition, thanksgiving 
and sacramental penance. It is a booklet 
to be used often, not one to be merely read 
through. Price 75¢ 


SCHOOLTEACHER 
AND SAINT 
by V. Rev. Pascal P. Parente, 


S.T.D., Ph.D. 


This is the story of one woman’s influence 
in the teaching world—a revelation, per- 
haps, to present-day teachers who take for 
granted our system of religious teaching. 
It is an historical account of the life ac- 
complishments of Lucy Filippini, who not 
only used her profession for bettering the 
educational opportunities of the poorer 
classes, but who was wise enough to use it 
also for her own spiritual perfection. On 
the occasion of the approval of the three 
miracles needed for her beatification Pope 
Pius XI, in 1926, referred to her as a 
“model and molder of saintly teachers.” 
Two hundred years had already passed 
since her death but her example of Cath- 
olic Action seemed destined for revival 
because she had reached out ahead of her 
time to begin the work that today is being 
carried on by the Order she founded, the 
Religious Teachers Filippini, and the 
many others like it. Father Parente, an 
Italian as was Lucy Filippini, has recog- 
nized the need of introducing her to 
American religious teachers of all Orders 
that they may gain a fresh insight into 
their own vocation of “schoolteacher and 
saint.” Paul A. Grout has drawn pen 
sketches from real photographs as illustra- 


tions for the story. Price $3.00 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


This book of the Lessons of the Temporal 
Cycle and the Principal Feasts of the 
Sanctoral Cycle from the Monastic Brevi- 
ary contains reading and meditation ma- 
terial from the words of the Fathers of 
the Church. St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine and other “greats” 
are to be heard speaking the mind of the 
Church in the sermons and homilies pre- 
served through the liturgy of the Breviary. 

Price $5.00 


At your favorite bookstore 


Grail Publications 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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to the end) is biographical—with a pur- 
pose. Family life, school days at Groton 
and Harvard, early political successes 
in the State Assembly, clashes with 
Tammany, years as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Governor of New York, 
and victorious triumph over the crip- 
pling effects of polio—all seem pointed 
by the author to resolve the conflict 
apparent in charges against Roosevelt 
that he was an intellectual lightweight, 
a radical and totally unprepared for the 
office of President. 

That there were at least two Roose- 
velts, one ‘all grin and gusto,” the other 
“ambitious, calculating and selfish,” 
Arthur Schlesinger willingly admits, 
However, he also  believes—and he 
marshals a prodigious mass of evidence 
to prove it—that Roosevelt’s New Deal 
was within the American tradition of 
great Presidents. From this conclusion 
there may be some dissents. 

ARTHUR A. NORTH 


Tyranny and Heroism 


THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU 
By James A. Michener. Random House. 
270p. $3.50 


Fifty miles or so southeast of Vienna 
at the edge of a lonely and perpetually 
windswept marshland that stretches to 
the Hungarian border is the village of 
Andau. On most maps Andau does not 
rate even a dot. But because thousands 
of refugee Hungarians fleeing before 
Soviet terror crossed into Austria and 
freedom over a rickety footbridge near- 
by, tiny Andau became “for a few flam- 
ing weeks” one of the most important 
spots on the globe. 

Along with a horde of journalists, 
photographers, radio announcers and 
sensation-seekers, James Michener went 
to Andau during those fateful days of 
last November looking for a_ story. 
There, like even the most hard-boiled 
and cynical among them, he was 
amazed, angered, awed and made 
thoroughly ashamed by what he saw 
and heard. 

Using thread spun from hundreds of 
personal (and fully corroborated) in- 
terviews with refugees who crossed the 
bridge to Andau, Michener has woven 
a graphic account of the Hungarian up- 
rising. The Bridge at Andau, is, how- 
ever, much more than a series of eye- 
witness reports by people who played 
parts in one of the greatest dramas of 
this century. 

Michener has caught and document- 
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ed in burning prose the full sweep of 
the heroic Hungarian resistance. He 
brilliantly traces its beginnings, elo- 
quently describes those fabulous and 
unforgettable five days of grace and 
brief triumph, and then bluntly and 
in angry words lists its warning lesson 
to an all too frequently heedless world. 

And he does so, he writes, “in order 
to remind myself and free men every- 
where that there is no hope for any 
nation or group that allows itself to be 
swept into the orbit of international 
communism.” One tremendous and im- 
perishable accomplishment of the Hun- 





garian resistance was that it laid bare 
the great Soviet lie. Michener in his 
book nails it down. 

Regrettably, it is not only the So- 
viets who stand condemned by the evi- 
dence that Michener piles up. As a 
result of our official do-nothing attitude 
during the Hungarian rebellion the 
U. S. “stood before the world in very 
shabby moral clothes.” Not the Amer- 
ican people; they were, to their ever- 
lasting credit, ahead of their own gov- 
ernment and their leaders. This portion 
of Michener’s book will make extremely 
embarrassing reading for any thinking 
American. 

A couple of times Mr. Michener 
strays from Andau. Perhaps to Vienna’s 
Bristol Bar, where reporters nightly 
foregathered to exchange rumors and 
gossip. As a result, he lapses into sev- 
eral faults. For instance, when he tries 
to cram the last forty years of Hun- 
garian history into a few paragraphs 
or when he makes unkind, baseless re- 
marks about American voluntary relief 
agencies (see “Hungarian Refugee 
Work Blackened,” Am. 3/9). These 
are not minor defects. They are, un- 
happily, evidences of shabby reporting, 
and it is the unpleasant duty of the 
reviewer to mention them. 

Notwithstanding, The Bridge .at An- 
dau is a brilliant, disturbing and emi- 
nently readable book, James Michener 
felt duty-bound to write it. Had he not 
done so, he says, in his concluding 
words, “I would henceforth be ashamed 
to walk among free men.” Every free 
man and everyone who cherishes and 
respects freedom should read it. 

FaBIAN FLYNN 
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Tryptich of Tales 


SUNDAYS FROM TWO TO SIX 
By Virginia Abaunza. Bobbs-Merrill. 222p. 
$3.50 


A DISTANT DRUM 
By Charles Bracelen Flood. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 500p. $4.50 


THE SCAPEGOAT 
By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday. 348p. 
$3.95 


The first of this trio of novels is the 
slightest in bulk, but by far the most 
serious in intent. It is not a solemn 
book, however, though it deals with a 
modern problem that is most crucial. 
It studies, through the eyes of a young 
girl, the breakup of her parents’ mar- 
riage and the strained, artificial atmos- 
phere into which she is plunged when 
her father comes to visit the children on 
Sundays for four short but agonizingly 
long hours. 

The brief story is really a little gem 
of understanding—first of the confusion 
and heartache of the girl, and then of 
the failure of self-sacrifice in the re- 


lationship between husband and wife. 
Obliquely, the tale is a splendid com- 
mentary on the strength and beauty of 
Christian marriage that is realized in 
and through both elements of the 
promise “for better, for worse.” 

There is some delightful humor, too, 
in the antics and remarks of two of the 
most engaging little boys in recent lit- 
erature, Toward the end of the book, 
the girl, Cody, though not a Catholic, 
wanders into a confessional because - 
she feels that she simply has to un- 
burden herself. There she learns from 
a finely conceived priest how she can 
learn to “live with her sorrow.” One 
finishes this very delicate but strong 
story feeling that Cody will do a better 
job with her marriage than her parents 
did. The Catholic Book Club offers its 
members something refreshingly dif- 
ferent in this book which it has selected 
for April. 

Young Mr. Flood has by this time 
very likely got tired of having this sec- 
ond novel compared somewhat un- 
favorably with his earlier Love Is a 
Bridge, which was a superior achieve- 
ment. More autobiographical, it would 





New Books of Distinction 


The Angels and Their Mission 





By Jean Danielou, S.J. Translated by David Heimann—From 
his intimate acqaintance with the fathers, the renowned French 
theologian here draws a sharp sketch of angelology as it was 
conceived in the early days of the Church. A Selection of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. $2.75 


Problems in Theology—vol. I: The Sacraments 


By Rev. John McCarthy, D.D. A selected compilation of 
questions and replies on problems which usually arise in the 
moral theology of the sacraments. In the thoroughness and 
completeness of the replies, Canon McCarthy manifests a width 
and depth of theological knowledge both theoretical and prac- 
tical. Volume Two of this series deals with the Commandments. 


$6.75 
Methods of Mental Prayer 


By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. Translated by T. F. Lindsay— 
In a collected and handy form this book presents a quantity 
of material on a few of the more widely approved methods of 
mental prayer. The famous Cardinal-Archbishop of Bologna 
lays open to all the possibility of developing a full prayer life. 
This is one of the finest studies ever to appear on the subject. 


-~—— 


$5.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 
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PANTHEON 


he Case of 
ornelia Connelly 


By Jutiana Wapuam. The amazing 
life story of an American, the mother 
of five children, who became a nun, 
started the teaching Order of the Holy 
Child, and is now a candidate for 
canonization. Imprimatur, $3.75 


QO= 


The Maid 
of Orleans 


By Sven Srore. Stresses the parallels 
between Joan’s suffering and the Pas- 
sion. “One of the most engrossing of 
all the books that celebrate her sim- 
plicity, her faith and her valor.” —New 
York Times. Imprimatur. $4.00 
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The Silence 
of St. Thomas 


THREE ESSAYS 

By Joser Pieper. A foremost Thomist 
scholar discusses the life and the phi- 
losophy of Thomas Aquinas, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the timeliness 
of St. Thomas and his relation to cur- 
rent philosophical thinking. $2.75 


The Living God 


By Romano Guarpini. Monsignor 
Guardini, author of The Lord, here 
discusses one of the most awesome con- 
cepts of the Christian religion, the 
living reality of God, as it is to be un- 
derstood in man’s daily relationship to 
the deity. For priests and laymen alike. 
Imprimatur. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
fa) PANTHEON aS 
‘ f BOOKS 
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appear, than the first, A Distant Drum 
still shows that the author has a fine 
sense of local color and a gift for dialog. 
The main defect is a lack of focus. As 
the story follows its hero through Har- 
vard, into temporary work at his fa- 
ther’s plant, into romance, the Army 
and back to civilian life after an ac- 
cident, we are not sure precisely what 
the author is trying to say. Apparently 
the main point is the hero’s adherence 
to his convictions. He wants to be a 
writer and is willing to disappoint his 
father’s hopes that he will follow a 
business career, A Catholic, he gives 
up a chance for a very attractive mar- 
riage because of his religious convic- 
tions. 

There is most convincing verisimili- 
tude in the scenes of Army life, though 
I do think that Mr. Flood did not have 
to be so lavish with some very colorful 





language. All in all, this story provides | 


entertaining reading. What Mr. Flood 
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refugee work in Austria for 
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needs to be one of the very best of 


our younger novelists is a theme that | 


has a little more bone and blood. He 
can write—make no mistake about that. 


The last of the three under review | 


is a rather improbable tale whose core 


is mistaken identity. An Englishman | 
| vacationing in France meets his double, 
| a Frenchman who wants to shake loose | 


from a family situation that has got 
intolerable. Snared by circumstances— 
are most ingeniously woven 
into quite a web—into going ahead 


with the deception, the “scapegoat” | 


fools everyone, including “wife” and | 
| child, and manages to restore some love 
| and honesty to the family that has been 
| hag-ridden by dissension and even open 


hatred. The Frenchman finally returns, 
and his double, in a rather unexpected 
ending, seeks refuge in—but that would 
be telling. 

If you can grant the initial somewhat | 








Fifth Annual 
Liturgical Music 
Workshop 


“THE CHOIRMASTER’S 
WORKSHOP” 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
August 19th through the 30th 


Chant, Polyphony, Contemporary Music, 
Liturgy, History of Music, Boy Choir, 
Seminars, 3 Hours Credit, 
Creighton University 


Flor Peters 

James Welch 

Rev. Richard Schuler 
Rev. Francis Brunner 
Rev. Francis Schmitt 
Dom Ermin Vitry 
Paul Koch 

Roger Wagner 
Eugene Selhorst 


Apply: MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 








Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
renew 


Please’... ...%€8tOl ss 3% 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


() Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


preposterous assumption, here is a mild | \MERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 


thriller whose main attraction is the | 

suspense of wondering whether the im- | 

postor will slip off the tightrope. | 
Haroip C, GARDINER 


National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
hership pays for a one-vear subscription now, or @ 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
acilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
‘rom time to time. 
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BOWEN (Continued from p. 735) 
beth made Edward Coke, aged 40, her 
Solicitor General. Coke’s driving ambi- 
tion soon brought him to the post of 
Attorney General, despite the ingenu- 
ity with which the famous scientist and 
R’S _ writer Francis Bacon had intrigued for 
' that position. James I on his accession 
to the throne in 1603 confirmed Coke as 
A Attorney General. In that year Sir Wal- 
30th ter Raleigh was accused of treason and 
Coke prosecuted the case. The abuse | 
Music and invective which Coke employed | 
choir, in Raleigh’s conviction prompted Lord 

4° Mansfield a century later to say: “I | 


Father 
would not have made Coke’s speech in F, X. Lasa nce 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s case to gain all | 


Coke’s estate and reputation.” | 
Coke’s ruthlessness served him well FO R TH E ENTI RE FAMI LY 
in the prosecutions of Guy Fawkes in | 
the Gunpowder Plot case, and of Fr. | A Prayerbook for Use at Holy Mass and 
Other Services and Devotions 


Henry Garnett, provincial of the Eng- | 
MOST POPULAR PRAYERBOOK IN ENGLISH 





MY PRAYERBOOK 













lish Jesuits. In the latter case, which led 
to Fr. Garnett’s execution, Coke dis- | 
played that raucous irrationality which | 































NT, causes Mrs. Bowen to admit that “where | * It is a complete Prayerbook 

\ ‘Romanism’ was concerned he remained ¢ Its counsels and reflections are inspiring 

| fanatically biased, pursuing plot and a : d 
traitor where neither existed.” ¢ Spiritual readings offer a literary treat 

A Not all historians will leave uncriti- * Recommended for the entire family 
cized Mrs. Bowen's version of the facts ; 

J of the persecution of Catholics during * Clear, easy-to-read type 
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judge, and the position prompted him 

——— to a certain greatness in defending prin- 
ciples which “he seems at first to have —— 

TES betrayed.” Employing well-settled 


truths of the common law, Coke clashed 
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with King James’ version of the “divine ° 
m right” of ‘kings, America PAMPHLETS 
aa For James, judges were, like other 
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of England. Education 25¢ [© What is the Bible? 25¢ 
Coke’s latter years, however, opened 0 Federal Aid to Education 25¢ 1 Sacred Liturgy = epetieaa): : a 
up to him a new career. He was cham- 0 Why a Catholic College? 15¢ [ On the Holy Spirit 25¢ 
AMERICA, pion of the Petition of Right, the fam- , : . : 991/ 
now. oF a : - document which eikeeded the Regular Bulk Discounts: 1-9 copies @ list price; 10 copies and over—331% off. 
ubscriber, iberties of Englishmen. Coke’s declin- 1. Y 
- editorial 8 . 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
it to you : ing years likewise brought forth his a. pian 33 
four volumes of Institutes, a synthesis 
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AND UNIVERSITIES 
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For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 
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Spring Hill 
College 


The College was founded in 1830 
by the first Bishop of Mobile and 
until 1847 it was under diocesan 
auspices. In that year its direction 
was put in the hands of the Society 
of Jesus. From modest beginnings 
the College has grown steadily. At 
present its instructional facilities 
are open to both men and women. 
Only men, however, are housed on 
the campus at present. In addition 
to the usual curricula in the arts, 
sciences, education and _ business, 
opportunities for pre-professional 
training are provided which lead to 
careers in engineering, dentistry, 
law, medicine and medical tech- 
nology. There is a unit of the Army 
ROTC, general military, on the 
Mobile, Alabama 


campus. 
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of the common law which, carried to 
the New World, supplied the sources 
from which the Founding Fathers ob- 
tained their legal education. 

It is difficult to state what Coke 
stands for. Mrs, Bowen feels that “it is 
not easy to pin Sir Edward Coke to 
theories beyond the theory that Eng- 
land is governed by the common law.” 
Coke was not a speculative man, nor 
perhaps even a scholarly one. He had 
the historical advantage of standing 
between medieval and modern England 
and transmitting to our day the lega 
wisdom of the centuries of the com- 
mon law which preceded him. Coke’s 
devotion to that traditional common 
law was supreme; Holdsworth calls it 
“fanatical.” 

One can raise the point, however, 
of the depth or balance of that devo- 
tion. Coke was a contemporary of 
Thomas Hobbes and lived a few years 
before John Locke. Natural-law philos- 
ophy in Coke’s day was in a period of 
transition and crisis. Coke affirmed 
that “the law of nature is a part of the 
law of England,” but beyond that his 
philosophy of law did not seem to ad- 
vance. At any rate, Mrs. Bowen’s biogra- 
phy—narrative rather than critical his- 
tory, it must be reiterated—does not 
explore his philosophy of law. 

Perhaps it is on this very point that 
The Lion and the Throne has its tri- 
umph and its tragedy; it is a triumph- 
antly readable story of a controversial 


figure and a fascinating era. But it is 


tragically deficient in penetrating to 
the essence or the validity of the ideas 
and legal ideals to which Coke, the skil- 
ful pleader, dedicated his life. Like her 
Yankee from Olympus, Mrs. Bowen’s 
study of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
this present legal biography presents 
a man and some of his ideas with only 
the implied compliment that the hero 
represented them well. That seemingly 
is her admitted purpose. To repeat that 
she has done it with enormous research 
and facile prose is but to state what 
gratified readers will be saying for years 
to come. RosBert F, Drinan 


THE EYE OF LOVE 
By Margery Sharp. Little, Brown. 279p. 
$3.95 


Dolores Diver and Harry Gibson, the 
middle-aged and, to all others, unat- 
tractive lovers of this beguiling book 
remain steadfastly romantic in the face 
of numerous difficulties. Their ten-year- 
old liaison might have grown shabby 
with time, but miraculously it had not, 
owing partly to the fact that Harry still 
made his home with his mother. Miss 
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arried to Dive r ’s nine- -year- -old niece Martha eee earner megaman 
> sources might have intruded on the idyllic re- aN 
thers ob- lationship, but she was a_ singularly 

single-minded child who found Mr. Gib- A spirited and light-hearted story of a 
at Coke son extremely dull and consequently The Lively vivacious nun’s crusade for the arts. 
hat “it is avoided him. In short, all went swim- When Sister Gervaise champions such things 
Coke to mingly well for this blissful and oblivi- : ee _ chant, and the cultural 
iat Eng- | ous pair, until it became apparent to Arts of Sister peng oy nomen Sag kya 
on law.” Mr. Gibson’s mother that for business pa Wat scald adi na cubis 
nan, nor reasons he should marry his boss i powers and a “never say die” attitude, she wins 
He had daughter. erVv alSe over her traditional-minded Superior and the 
standing The complications arise when Harry over-cautious pastor to her cause. How she 
England undertakes to woo a thin, boney spinster By JOHN L. BONN = oes it makes for an extraordinary novel. $3.50 
he lega j who is actually a replica of Dolores but | 3S 
he com- whose faults glare in full light to his | = “Ax Secon 
. Coke’s unclouded vision, and when Dolores | 000 #88eeEnnn rans 
common takes in a roomer to compensate for the 
calls it sudden loss of Harry’s financial as well A novel of the English Reformation, and s j 

as emotional support. Developments | of two brothers divided in allegiance. The Kin S 
:owever;r, are many and hilarious. | In this remarkable chronicle of Tudor ruth- 
it devo- This bare description of the plot fails | lessness, brother faces brother in a struggle of s 
rary of entirely to convey the humor of this wills and beliefs. A monk stands fast against Achievement 
W years story, which is rooted not in the shoddy, | the scheming of his brother w ho, as the agent 
" philos- time-worn situation, but in the charac- | of Thomas Cromwell, seeks to bring about the By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
eriod of terizations, half caricature and half real. dissolution of his monastery. An exciting story “Y 
er10G O° — 2 ; Sensi | of the collision of personalities and conven- Edited, and with a foreword, 
affirmed It is worth the price of this book to | tions. Nearly 400 pages. $550 by Se X: Connelly 
t of the meet Martha, a completely matter-of- | : 
that his eee termes rr Rr Ue ire, 
n to ad- in life is to notice and draw the shapes | 
; biogra- of things—ovals, squares, interesting ob- eee 
ical his- longs. Her ability to see only what in- 
oes not terests her is matched by her ‘elders’ 


| A saga of daring adventure behind the 
ome ac : golden curtain of Elizabethan England. 


This magnificent historical novel takes you 


_ ability to see only the dashing, the ro- 
int that i mantic, the non-existent in each other. 


































its tri- | Miss Sharp, in guiding everyone deft- | | back to the perilous days of the 16th century, 
riumph- ly through to a happy ending, has pro- | Come Rope when the “Old Religion” was proscribed, and 
‘oversial vided us with another merry entertain- | ® its followers lived under th- h-ngman’s threat. 
jut it is ment much in the vein of The Nutmeg | Ry ROBERT HUGH BENSON ba oe story Be Rater — high- 
ting to Tree. It should delight many readers | . s ’ hearted courage is here reprin com- 
1e saad who enjoy a sly, iaedeiechnd and | oT eee ae pletely new edition. Nearly 400 * pagex—3.50 
the skil- thoroughly competent spoofing of the | ? ai i 

sike her universal folly of falling in love. ee , 
Bowen’s ELEANOR F,CULHANE | 3iz Sng Seer a3 SS 
Holmes, a ass suusbsgssstansssuasi taass aussseassstsuattaaataeceeeees 

presents These books are available in Canada Now at your bookstore 

ith only at no extra cost from P.J.KENEDY & SONS |- A, 
oe an! TH E WO R D | Alvernia Publishing Co., Montreal. Publishers of Butler's Lives of the Saints 41826 4 
emingly | 

eat that 

esearch It was nearly the time of the Jews’ | aes ae ea a S 

e what great feast, the paschal feast. And now, | 

or years lifting up his eyes and seeing that a 

DRINAN great multitude had gathered round a ee a a a ey oe oe 


him, Jesus said to Philip, Whence are 


é " ae 
we to buy bread for these folk to eat? | reading of it.” Commonweal 


“Re a 














1. 279p. ohn 6:4-5; Gospel for the Fourth 
Sreday in Lent). i | GIVE US THIS DAY ae 
ne a Very well: every part of the living | By SIDNEY STEWART. Through this “account of an 
4 peer humanity of Christ our Lord is in the Oklahoma soldier’s survival of the ‘death march’ on 
he face strict sense adorable, because that sa- Bataan,” says America, “shines the strength of the Catho- 
n-year- cred humanity is in fact inseparable | lic chaplain.” $3.50 at all bookstores 
shabby from a divine Person: the Second Per- 
ad not, son of the blessed Trinity. We might, . _ 4th A Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 
rry still then, practice devotion to the five | Big Printing 
rc: Miss 3 wounds of Christ, or to His thorn- | & NORTONaa= 
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crowned head, or to His scourged and 
burning shoulders. Why do we actually 
hear little of all such legitimate piety, 
and so much of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of our Lord? 

There is an emphatic difference be- 
tween any material object and the 
meaning of that object, A twenty-dollar 
bill is another scrap of paper; but not 
exactly. The body of a slain Hungarian 
patriot is another human corpse; but 
ing. Ego ME icing nee | most decisively it is not merely that. 
roe ean aeggecio mg “ae ta | The heart in the breast is another cor- 
Eymard, C.S-C.. 100 Dujarie | poreal muscle; but is that all? 

No balanced mind will tolerate these 
| appalling simplifications. One need not 
be a poet in order to notice and mar- 
| vel at the silver stars set in a velvet, 
| lustrous sky. Even the average man 
feels that beauty is something more 
and college age to a Religi- | than light refracted from uneven sur- 
Catholic classroom. For in- | faces, 
formation write: Brother | 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- Of course the heart is another human 
Mecyinca. © Silver Spring. | muscle. But there exists a widespread 
conviction, evidenced in a hundred 
turns of language, that this corporeal 
muscle has a particular meaning, a 
meaning rather larger than itself, a 
meaning that far exceeds the signifi- 
| cance, let us say, of the hairs of the 
| head; though the Saviour of the world 
spoke feelingly even of these. In a 
word, and with all people, the heart 
stands for love. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart cele- 
| brates, in the first place, the love of 
| Christ for us. Said our Saviour plainly 
| to St. Margaret Mary: “Behold this 
| Heart which has so loved men!” It is 
sad and strange that we ever should 
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have needed such an unashamed cec- 
laration from those lips, If the four 
Gospels do not tell a story of unfailiig, 
overpowering love, then words them- 
selves are simply objects of ink «nd 
sound, totally devoid of any significa:ce 
whatsoever. The cult of the Sacred 
Heart is, therefore, a deliberate and 
even systematic and most sincere effort 
both to acknowledge and to appreciate 
the immense love of the Incarnate Word 
for His fellows of mankind. 

Moreover, this love of Christ for men 
is venerated with a particular regard, 
under a special aspect: this love is a 
rejected love. 

There is no need for exaggeration, 
either rhetorical or theological. The 
Lord Christ is loved, and greatly loved, 
by many; and those devoted men and 
women are not few who could attest 
to our Saviour’s appreciation, shown in 
manifold, secret ways, of their answer- 
ing love. Yet two facts stand beyond 
dispute. Christ is not, or is not yet, 
loved by the majority of mankind. 
Much worse, Christ is not truly and 
in any way adequately loved by those 
very ones from whom, by every title 
of reason and justice, very great love 
might surely be expected. 

In this solid sense, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is by no means senti- 
mental, but quite remarkably factual. 
It follows, naturally, that anyone inter- 
ested in devotion to the Sacred Heart 
will begin to wonder what he might 
do to moderate or alleviate or compen- 
sate for these two sad failures on the 
part of humankind: the very general 
rejection of all Christ’s love, and the 
very particular callousness of some who 
have been offered and perhaps expe- 
rienced our Lord’s special predilection. 
In a word, a person interested in the 
Sacred Heart will begin to think about 
reparation, VINCENT P. McCorry sJ. 


THEATRE 


BELLS ARE RINGING is in residence 
at the Shubert, where Judy Holliday 
is delighting the lucky customers. Bet- 
ty Comden and Adolph Green collab- 
orated in writing the story and lyrics, 
and Jule Styne contributed the music. 
The production was directed by Jer- 
ome Robbins, a ballet specialist. Scen- 
ery and costumes were designed by 
Raoul Péne du Bois. The Theatre Guild 
is the producer. 

The locale of the story is the office 
of a phone-answering service where 
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Miss Holliday is employed. While tak- 
ing her turn at the switchboard she 
becomes involved in- the problems of 
the clients of the service—all of which 
add up to a rich meringue of frustra- 
tions and aborted careers. 

Miss Holliday helps the clients by 
radiating a magnitude of spirit that ex- 
tends from the stage to the audience. 
As the production is a musical show, 
she has to sing several songs. She has 
no voice, but with her buoyancy of 
spirit she doesn’t need one. 

Miss Holliday is assisted by a com- 
petent supporting company headed by 
Sydney Chaplin, son of the famous 
Charlie. 


HAPPY HUNTING. In the current at- 
traction at the Majestic, Ethel Merman 
deploys her personal talents to fill out 
a rather trite and sketchy story by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

The leading character, played by 
Miss Merman, is a rich Philadelphia 
matron who is miffed because she and 
her daughter were not invited to that 
recent wedding in Monaco. Seeking 
revenge to fit the snub, she determines 
to match her daughter with a scion 
of more ancient lineage in a higher 
echelon of royalty. The rest is hokum. 

It is always amusing and frequently 
hilarious hokum, however, whenever 
Miss Merman is on stage. She is ably 
assisted by Fernando Lamas and Geor- 
gia Gibson. 

Jo Mielziner is the producer and 
kept some money in his pocket by hir- 
ing himself to design the scenery, 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD, presented 
by the Producers Theatre at the Ply- 
mouth, is a humorous vignette of Jewish 
family life with a veneer of sophistica- 
tion. Paul Douglas is starred in the role 
of a rather likable dope with a heart of 
gold and a head of rock. A widower, 
he is most appealing in his devotion 
to his half-orphaned son and least ad- 
mirable in his pursuit of the wrong kind 
of woman. The latter trait seems thrown 
in for those who expect a play to have 
some sexy element. He is most comical 
in his efforts to keep his business, a 
small hotel in Florida, from going bank- 
rupt. 

Desperately in need of working capi- 
tal, he requests a loan from his older 
and more prosperous brother. No more 
of the story, in justice to readers who 
may be persuaded to see the play, can 
be disclosed at the moment. It is safe 
to reveal, however, that most of the 
riotous cachinnation that rocks the walls 
is triggered by the vociferous wrangling 
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of the brothers over the issue of whe- 
ther the loan is deserved or prudent. 

The comedy is helped a lot by Gar- 
son Kanin’s pacing for laughs. Boris 
Aronson’s flexible setting and Patton 
Campbell’s costumes, in descending im- 
portance. It is helped a lot more by 
the brilliant performances of Mr. Doug- 
las and his associate interpretative ar- 
tists. 

David Burns is a source of continuous 
guffaws as he goes into one tantrum 
after another at the thought of amputat- 
ing a piece of his balance at the bank. 
Kay Medford is wonderfully droll as a 
conniving in-law and Tommy White is 
appealing as a lad who is wiser than 
his father. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


FEAR STRIKES OUT (Paramount) is a 
double-header—half baseball and_ half 
psychiatry. This unlikely combination 
jells into a persuasive movie, partly 
because of skilled collaboration in the 





acting, writing and directing depart- 
ments; and partly because it has the 
advantage common to many recent 
“triumph-over-adversity” documents: it 
is true. 

The picture’s subject is Jim Piersall, 
outfielder for the Boston Red Sox. Jim 
began his rookie year at Fenway Park 
behaving, uncharacteristically, like the 
possessor of a particularly obnoxious 
swelled head. Halfway through the sea- 
son, this seeming case of inflated ego 
developed into a violent mental break- 
down necessitating a sojourn in a State 
mental hospital. There a psychiatrist 
(Adam Williams) patiently untangled 
the long-standing conflicts which had 
finally driven the youth to blow his top. 

Piersall was the victim of his father, 
a frustrated ball player who was de 
termined to achieve his dreams vicari- 
ously through his son, The boy acqui- 
esced docilely, and apparently even 
with enthusiasm, to the single-minded 
regimen designed to pave his way to 
the big leagues. Inwardly, however, he 
was tortured by a quite irrational sense 
of guilt over what he thought was his 
failure to live up to his father’s stand- 
ards of perfection. At the same time, 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.]., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


Curran 3.00 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


and textbooks, too 
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ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR’ UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank R. 
Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The Creigh- 
ton University School of Medicine. Two 
dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous. 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale. Michigan. 


CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood. New Jersey. 


EASTER CARDS: a contemporary, liturgical 
design. Ten for $1.00. Samples. Ecclesian 
Arts. Box 208. Hannibal. Mo. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 21. N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 64%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham. North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH. 
Boxed Note Paper and Envelopes with artist 
sketch of your church on each sheet. Easy, 
dignified, year-round group project. Useful 
item with good publicity. Good profit. Lib- 


eral credit. Write at once for FREE SAM- 
PLES, details. Fine Arts Publishers, 806 
S. Oak St., Freeport, Illinois. 

SIX SHORT INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE 
MIXED MARRIAGE. $1.00 for 6; $13.50 for 
a St. Bridget’s Church, Indianapolis, 2, 
nd. 
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he subconsciously 
allowed to live his own life. 


resented not being | 


One line quite brilliantly illuminates | 


the hero’s problem and opens the way 
for a cure: Piersall says to the psychia- 


trist in all earnestness, and then recog- | 


nizes the irony of his words: “If it 
weren't for my father, I wouldn’t be 
where I am today.” 


Piersall is played appealingly by the | 


screen's currently 
ponent of gangling charm, 
Perkins; while Karl Malden, 
ther, does a masterly job of conveying 
well-intentioned cussedness. [L of D: 


A-I] 


Anthony 


THE YOUNG STRANGER (Univer- 


most promising ex- | 


as the fa- | 


| sal-RKO), played by James MacArthur, | 


| the 


18-year-old son of Helen Hayes, 
also has trouble with his father. But his 
is precisely the reverse of that suffered 
by Jim Piersall. In this case the father 
(James Daly), a successful movie ex- 


ecutive, is too busy to develop any sort | 


of close relationship with his son. Spe- 
cifically, when the lad has a 
brush with the law, the father doesn’t 
know him well enough to recognize that 
his version of the incident is the truth. 

The movie is adapted from a TV 
drama which made a good deal of a 
supplementary point—the important 
role that adults’ lack of understanding 
plays in precipitating adolescent misbe- 
havior. For film purposes this tangent 
has been de-emphasized in favor of an 
expansion of the father-son impasse and 
their gradual reconciliation. On a mod- 
est scale the subject is perceptively and 
movingly handled and nicely acted by 
the two men, with Kim Hunter as a 
wife and mother caught in the cross- 
fire. [L of D: A-I] 


MEN IN WAR (United Artists) falls 
back on that standby of wartime drama 
—the patrol trapped behind enemy 
lines. The treatment, however, is far 
from routine. Philip Yordan’s screen 
play and Anthony Mann’s direction in- 
fuse a platoon’s retreat through North 
Korean territory with a grim and 
graphic feeling of authenticity and at 
the same time scrupulously avoid most 
of the stereotyped characters and inci- 
dents common to war-movie platoons. 
The leading figures, at odds with one 
another as well as with the enemy, are 
a resourceful and humane lieutenant 
(Robert Ryan) and a sergeant (Aldo 
Ray) whose self-proclaimed inhumanity 
is belied by his solicitude for his shell- 
shocked commanding officer (Robert 
Keith). [L of D: A-I] 
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THE 


Catholic Mind 


In the March-April issue you will find 
Pope Pius XII—CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


(complete, official text) 


THE MORALITY OF NUCLEAR WAR- 
FARE-—a penetrating study by The Hon 


Thomas E. Murray. 
EVOLUTION — a re-evaluation by the 
eminent anthropologist, J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. 


MOTHER OR CHILD?-a careful study 


of a vexing question when two lives are 
at stake. 


HEMINGWAY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF BELIEF 
THE CHURCH AND THE NEW ASIA 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
CITIZENSHIP 
The new, redesigned CATHOLIC MIND 
now 
@ is published every two months 
@ gives you extra time to read 
e brings you 96 pages of quality 
reading 
@ comes in pocket size for your con- 
venience 
Complete articles and addresses and 
Papal statements every two months 
for only 
$3.00 per year; $5.00 for two years 


CATHOLIC MIND 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














WANTED 
BACK ISSUES 


AMERICA needs copies of the 
following back issues: 

Sept. 15/56 Dec. 22/56 
Sept. 29/56 Dec. 29/56 
Oct. 27/56 Jan. 5/57 
Nov. 3/56 Jan. 12/57 
Nov. 10/56 Jan. 19/57 
Dec. 1/56 Feb. 2/57 
Dec. 8/56 Feb. 9/57 
Dec. 15/56 Feb. 16/57 

New libraries and schools need 


these copies for bound volumes. If 
you have any of these copies and 
are willing to give them to us, 
please send them to 


America 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





America e 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Massachusetts 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
Berkshires. All modern equipment, spacious 
gymnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private golf course. Complete sports program 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 

Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





—— CRANWELL= 























New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 
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CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


coor oo ooo or oor roo) 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Beautiful building and extensive 
campus bordering Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. 


For catalogue address:The Registrar, 
CABRINI COLLEGE 
Radnor, Pa. 











Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Conpuctep BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year. 
Vrite for Catalog 

Box T, Oakdale, L. |.. New York 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
ew York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Paris and 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A.. M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Registrar 
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have you ever heard of 
— St. Germaine 


Probably not. For Germaine is the Unknown, Unloved, 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worth- 
less during her life, this lovely girl fares scarcely 


better today — 





# 
7 
: “~ IN SPITE OF THE FACT that she has been 
ie ——— canonized as a Saint by the Church— 
Ore, * IN SPITE OF Pope.Gregory XVI who 
: said ‘Germaine is the Saint we need’ — 


Pius IX who ca:ied 





7 
s a IN SPITE OF Pope 

r Germaine “‘A new star shedding a 

marvelous giow ... over the Universal 

he exhorted- 


Church.” ‘‘Go to Germaine, 
IN SPITE OF THE FACT that Germaine has 
been one of the greatest wonder workers 
The story of Germaine is a 








5 
of all 


ed ‘ times 
at . 

ei * strange, enchanting, astounding tale— 

Z 3 written in English for the first time by 

4 a . Msgr. Joseph A. Keener. Read this re- 

- markable booklet. Once you come to know 

44 ' ee Germaine, you wiil never be able to get 
‘ge F her out of your mind—or heart. A com- 
H a 

’ _ plimentary copy of Msgr. Keener’s 

booklet “Germaine — The Saint 

We Need” and a special prayer in 
honor of St. Germaine will be sent 


entirely without cost to all who 
request them 


Send your request to 


MSGR. JOSEPH A. KEENER 


St. Germaine Guild 


eee 








2695 Winchester Drive 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 














